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Use it SAFELY and ENJOY it. 


Don’t ride your sled or use your skates in the street. 


Don’t hitch rides on cars or trucks. It’s more fun to stay 
alive. So you must be very, very careful. 

Get a new rifle for Christmas? Learn to use it safely. 
Treat ALL guns as if they were loaded. NEVER point a gun 


at anything you don’t want to shoot. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY © 159 WEST MAIN STREET, LEXINGTON 


Incorporated 








This is the feurth of a series of small safety posters designed for use on yeur bulletin 
beard. New posters will appear in ding i eof the School Journal 











KENTUCKY 


teachers know... 


good workbooks are not a substitute for good teaching 
good workbooks are not a substitute for good textbooks 


but 


good workbooks do approach meaning in a new way 
good workbooks do throw light on familiar subject matter 
good workbooks do impel active participation in learning 


good workbooks do provide additional experience and practice 
which is thoroughly reliable in distribution and coverage 


ask to see the workbooks for 


Saag aligeg iti ARITHMETIC SILVER BURDETT 
MAN IN HIS WORLD — ey 


Barrows. @ Parker @ Sorensen 221 East 20 Street, 
Essential Geography for grades 4-7 Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Avenue, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


% Hepsi PUZZLE-PLAMS 


Reading, Phonics, and Arithmetic in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS present a completely new and educa- 
tionally sound technique for teaching beginning reading, phonics, and arithmetic. 
The underlying principle of the Magic Teacher Puzzle-Plans is the matching of 
the separate question and answer parts of carefully constructed sets of cards 
which have been die-cut with jig-saw patterns. Thus the correct answer is 
furnished by a — self-correcting device, and by solving the puzzles, the 
child learns the answ 

The Magic Teapher ‘PUZZLE- PLANS are also valuable for remedial work in 
any grade. The Puzzles are self-administering, technically simple, and sturdily 
constructed so that they may be used over and over. 


These are the PUZZLE-PLAN sets available: 


Set RI—Reading—vocabulary of 20 nouns Set NS1—Subtraction—first 23 combinations 

Set R2—Reading—vocabulary of 20 nouns Set NS2—Subtraction—second 22 combinations 

Set R3—Reading—vocabulary of 20 nouns Set M1—Multiplication—1’s to 6’s, incl. 

Set RVI—Reading—vocabulary of 24 verbs Set NRC—Number Concepts—numbers 1-12, incl. 
Set NAl—Addition—first 21 combinations Set Pl1—Phonics—long and short vowel 

Set NA2—Addition—second 24 combinations Set P2—Phonics—beginning consonant 

Set AS—Addition-——zero comb. & sums of 11-18 Set P3—Phonics—consonants, digraphs, diphthongs 


PRICES OF PUZZLE-PLANS  } CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 


1 set 85c, postpaid. 


2 to 9 sets, each 75c, post. extra. * caust 
Ts ost: gundl Wiin. ammuh. aides 311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Always fill up at the pump 


OUR COVER photograph this month 

was furnished by the Kentucky Commit. | 

tee on Elementary Education. It shows 

a group of elementary school children 

SHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY in Prestonsburg “learning by doing.” 
ASHLAND KE meen @ i 
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CRAVOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using CRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep, true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct,” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 
furnished inbulk for 


individual needs. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 

















BLUE BIRD f 


STRENGTH 


YOUR MOST VALUABLE ASSET! 








BODIES 
"tel 


FORT VALLEY 
GA. 


Reaching the entire length of the body 
the gusset in a Blue Bird gives unprece- 
dented strength. In tests the body and 
chassis weight have been lifted by Blue 
Bird’s skirt and gusset demonstrating the 
remarkable ruggedness built-in Blue 
Bird bodies at the most vulnerable point 
in case of collision and accidents. Ac- 
cording to case histories the seriousness 
of many an accident has been minimized 
by this feature. 


For information or any co-operation 
with your school transportation 
problems call or write 


School Service Company, Inc. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Happy New Year! 


The officers and staff of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association wish 
for each of the more than 18,000 
members of our organization a 
most happy and successful New 
Year. We sincerely trust that your 
fondest dreams may be realized in 

1952. 





i The 1952 General Assembly 


This is being written more than a month 


(in advance of the convening of the 1952 





b 





General Assembly of Kentucky. This issue 
of the Kentucky School Journal will be 
printed in December and will be mailed to 
our members early in January, 1952. As 


you read this editorial, our lawmakers will 
be in Frankfort and the 1952 legislative 
session will be under way. 


The General Assembly consists of two 
branches, the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. There are 100 members in 
the House and 38 in the Senate. The 
House is presided over by a Speaker chosen 
from among its members. The presiding 
officer of the Senate is the Lieutenant Gov- 
emor, who may vote only in the event of 
a tie. The enactment of a measure into 
law is a time-consuming process. The bill 
must first be introduced by a member and, 
in turn, must be approved by the commit- 
tee to which it is referred, by each branch 
of the General Assembly, and by the Gov- 
emor of the Commonwealth. The regular 
session is limited to 60 working days and, 
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consequently, there are usually a large 
number of bills and resolutions awaiting 
action in the final days and many good pro- 
posals die for lack of time for considera- 
tion. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
will submit a nine-point legislative pro- 
gram to our legislators. This program was 
carefully prepared and is the result of ex- 
haustive research and study by members 
of our profession and the lay public. It 
seeks to provide for the childhood of Ken- 
tucky educational services and _ facilities 
comparable to those enjoyed by the typical 
child in our nation. It calls for improve- 
ment at all levels of public education in 
Kentucky—elementary, high school, college, 
and University. It provides for better 
salaries for better trained teachers, state 
aid to furnish safe transportation for chil- 
dren not living within walking distance of 
school, a nine-month minimum school term, 
improvements to the teacher retirement 
system, state aid for audio-visual aids and 
other instructional supplies, and in general 
more nearly equal educational opportun- 
ities for all children in Kentucky. The 
adoption of this program in its entirety is 
imperative if the children of Kentucky are 
to be given the kind of educational oppor- 
tunities they need and deserve. 

What are the prospects? At this time the 
outlook is bright. The legislative program 
has been acclaimed by many of our lay 
leaders as sane and sensible. In addition, 
it has received widespread endorsement 
among lay and educational groups. Several 
prominent legislators have asked to sponsor 
bills covering various items in the program. 
The Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Functions and Resources of 
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State Government has received our legis- 
lative program most sympathetically. All 
reports indicate that each item in the pro- 
gram will be given most careful considera- 
tion by the members of the General As- 
sembly. 


The answer to the question “What are 
the prospects for the success of the legisla- 
tive program?” depends upon YOU. One 
person or small group of persons cannot do 
the job of informing all of our legislators 
on all points in the program. This is a 
responsibility that must be shared by all 
members of our profession. If you and 
the other forward-looking, school-minded 
citizens of your community will express 
your views and keep in touch with your 
Senator and Representative throughout the 
entire session of the General Assembly, 
then the success of the program is assured. 


1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of 
our nation, the following legislative pro- 
gram is respectfully submitted for enact- 
ment into law by the 1952 General As- 
sembly of Kentucky: 


1. A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the average 
for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 per 
cent on a per capita basis, 15 per cent for 
equalization, 8 per cent for state aid for 
transportation, and 2 per cent for instruc- 
tional supplies and other school purposes. 


2. Revision of the equalization laws to 
make them more equitable and workable. 


3. State appropriations sufficient to meet 
the needs of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and institutions of higher education. 





4. A modern textbook law which wil 
permit all school districts to select thei 
textbooks from a state adopted list of tey 
textbooks as the maximum in each field, 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months. 





6. An increase in the contributions to the 
state teacher retirement system to 3 pe 
cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and the 
maximum salary upon which contributions 
are made to $3,600 with corresponding in. 
creases in benefits to be paid. 


7. Amend present law to provide that a 
child may enter school in the district in 
which he lives if he becomes six years of 
age within thirty days of the opening of 
the school term. 





8. An act to empower and direct the 
State Department of Revenue to secure an 
adequate and equitably assessed evalua 
tion of all property within the state. 


9. Submit amendments to the state con 
stitution to a vote of the people at the reg. 
ular election in 1953 (1) to permit the} 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction/* 
to be appointed by a non-partisan State} 
Board of Education elected by the peopl 
and (2) to provide for the distribution of 
the common school fund on other than a 
per capita basis in order to make possibl)) 
a minimum foundation education program}: 
for all the children of Kentucky. 









(Based on resolutions unanimously adopted by 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly, April 12, 1951) 


Members of the K.E.A. Planning Board 
who were elected at the recent conventions 
of the district education associations and 
who have been reported since the De 
cember issue of the Kentucky Schod 
Journal include: Audrey Maupin, Albany, 
representing M.C.E.A.; Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 
Paducah, from the First District; Glem 
O. Swing, Covington, representing the 
N.K.E.A.; and Marcus Owens, Bevinsvill 
from the E.K.E.A. 
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Wendell Pace Butler was sworn in as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
early part of this month. He brings to his 
new Office a rich background of training 
and experience. 

Born in Sulphur Well in Metcalfe Coun- 


4 ty, Kentucky, Mr. Butler secured his ele- 


mentary education at Liletown and _ his 
high school training at Sulphur Well. His 
A.B. degree was obtained from Western 


» Kentucky State College, and his M.A. de- 
| gree from the University of Kentucky. He 
» has done further graduate work at the 


latter institution toward his doctor’s de- 
gree. 

Mr. Butler’s experience includes that of 
a one-room school teacher, high school 
teacher, and superintendent of the Met- 
calfe County schools. During the world 
war he enlisted in the U. S. Navy and 
served approximately four years. In 1947, 
he was elected to the Kentucky Senate and 
in both the 1948 and 1950 sessions he 
served the cause of public education with 
honor and distinction. In the 1950 session, 
he headed the all-important Committee on 
Education in the Senate. In between ses- 
sions of the Legislature he carried on his 
class work at the University of Kentucky. 
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Our New Leader 


WENDELL PACE BUTLER 


Mr. Butler is a member of the Methodist 
Church and a Mason. He also belongs to 
the Farm Bureau, the American Legion, 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In ad- 
dition to his membership in the Kentucky 
Education Association and the National 
Education Association, Mr. Butler holds 
membership in the Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi professional organizations. 
His principal hobbies are hunting and fish- 
ing and, like President Truman, Mr. Butler 
is an accomplished pianist. 


In 1947, Mr. Butler married Miss Edna 
Ford, who at the time was teaching in 
the Edmonton school in Metcalfe County. 
They have two children, three-year-old 
twin boys, Rendell and Kendall. © 


The Kentucky School Journal congratu- 
lates Mr. Butler as he begins his new duties 
as our educational leader and extends to 
him sincere good wishes for a most happy 
and successful administration. We bespeak 
for him that cordial and courteous co- 
operation which members of a great pro- 
fession always give to their leaders. We 
predict that great progress will be made 
in public education during the next four 
years under Mr. Butler’s leadership. 








If you can transform four walls 
Into an attractive place 
By adding pictures, color, drapes, 
To suit each smiling face 
And can arrange the furniture— 
Chairs, tables, shelves, and all— 
For beauty and convenience, too, 
Perhaps, you have a call 

To be a teacher! 


If you can keep each book in place 
With your educational supplies, 
And everything from blemish free, 
Your materials well organize 
And can fit every little Jack and Sue 
Into its respective place 
For a happy, healthy, mental growth 
At a normal rate of pace, 

Become a teacher! 


If you love little children 
And the many things they like, 
Books, music, stories, games, 
Birds, trees, nests, on a hike— 
If little Mary has toothache 
And she is somewhat cross, 
If you can serve her patiently 
And never try to boss, 

Become a teacher! 


A Teacher’s 


Requisites 


Bertua Watts, Teacher 
Breathitt County Schools 


If you fit into a community 
Regardless of where it may be, 
Willing to serve each parent 
To the best of your ability, 
Teach their children, gauge their sleds, 
Measure the corn in their bin, 
Figure the acres in their new ground— 
Happy for the work you're in, 

You are a teacher! 


If your presence in the room 
Makes for peace and joy, 
And helps to brighten the countenance 
Of each little girl and boy; 
And at the close of every day 
Your conscience is at rest— 
And you can truthfully say, 
“Today, I've done my best,” 
You are a teacher! 


If you can bandage little toes, 

Share sorrows as well as joys, 

Treat the “thorn” just like the “rose” 

In respect to girls and boys, 

And when you press the pillow 

You, so happy and carefree, 

Can add, after prayers are said, 

“This was a happy day for me,” 
You are a teacher! 
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If while teaching the three R’s 

Hundred of things are taught, 

With music, art, and citizenship, 

And fine character is caught 

By each of your associates, 

And with work there is fun, 

But you are never satisfied 

Without a day’s work well done, 
You are a teacher! 


Finally, if with meager pay, 

You can be father and mother, 

A nurse, minister and janitor, 

A carpenter, sister and brother, 

And whenever things go wrong 

Willingly take all blame— 

Do your duty, keep on smiling, 

The Great Teacher did the same, 
He was a TEACHER! 





You are the woman who stands before 
' your first class with a fear in your heart 
and yet you are a source of knowledge to 
dozens of eager young minds. You are 
the loved, the worshiped, the disgusting, 
the adored source of knowledge, ignorance, 
and beauty. You are the woman with 
chalk dust on your dress, paper wads in 
your hair, and dirt under your fingernails. 
You are a walking encyclopedia, Webster’s 
dictionary, Holy Bible, and comic book 
critic. You are Love with a hickory switch 
in its hand, Tolerance with a bit of fire in 
its voice, Knowledge with a bit of tender- 
ness in its touch, and Beauty with dirt on 
its face. 


You are the symbol of all future things 
to be, the hope of all future ideals, the 
planter of those seed which make a better 
tomorrow. You are the one who will be 
tolerant in spite of criticism, silent in spite 
of slanderous words, kind in spite of harsh- 
ness, smiling in spite of disrespect. You 
stand for the hopes, the builders of destiny. 
You are the one who knows the serious, 
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To the Schoolteacher 


the gay, the introvert, the extrovert, the 
smart, the coy, the slow, the eager. You 
know more personalities, to their naked 
ideals, than any person around you. 


You are the one who goes through tor- 
ment and loves it. You are the one who 
swears to be strict, but when Johnny talks 
out loud and you reprimand him and that 
big toothless grin flashes on his face, you 
feel your heart strangely warmed by the 
light of that smile. You tolerate marbles, 
chewing gum, bad colds, noise on rainy 
days, muddy shoes, tears, laughter, argu- 
ments, candied apples, complaining par- 
ents, untied sashes, and Fridays fun hour 
with all the poise of a trained model. You 
are the one who fastens coats, rubbers, 
spells words, answers endless questions, 
and loves with equal tenderness each of 
your eager-eyed young pupils. You are 
America’s schoolteacher — and with these 
words we salute you. 


ANNELLE McMULLEN 
Student 
South Portsmouth High School 
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Who Will Teach These Children? 


How MANY QUALIFIED TEACHERS are needed 
for the classrooms of the colleges, the high 
schools, and the elementary schools of the 
nation? We instantly realize that the 
answer to this question is dictated by the 
student enrollment; the total population in 
each of these categories of the American 
school system indicates the number of 
teachers needed. 


Almost everybody knows about the re- 
cent increases in the elementary-school en- 
rollment. We know that, across the nation, 
the population of this group has increased 
2,819,000 since September, 1947. What 
many citizens do not realize is that the 
big increase is yet to come! 


Two major factors, along with a number 
of minor ones, control the size of the ele- 
mentary-school population. One vitally 
important factor is the number of births 
six years earlier—the size of the entering 
first-grade class. The other is the number 
of births 14 years earlier—the size of the 
group leaving the elementary-school popu- 
lation (disregarding accelerations, retarda- 
tions, dropouts, deaths, and other vari- 
ables). Each of these influences is a con- 
trolling one. For example, the entering 
first-grade class may be no larger than the 
one last year, but the total population of 
the elementary schools will increase if the 
entering class is materially larger than the 
departing group at the top of the ladder. 


This is exactly what has been happening 
in recent years. The first-grade class has 
not greatly increased in size from year to 
year. Total births in 1941—the class enter- 


* ing in 1947—were 2,528,000; total births in 


1944—the class entering in 1950 — were 
2,798,000, an increase of only one-quarter 
million in three years while the total ele- 
mentary-school population increased al- 
most three million. The entering class each 
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that the schools are now about to feel a 
new pressure. This pressure will grow 
more intense, from year to year. For ex- 


ample, births in Kentucky in 1945—the 


first-grade class of 1951—numbered 60,600. 
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71,800. The following year, in September, 
1953, when the increase of 11,200 the 
previous year will have moved into the 
second grade, the first-grade class will 
come from the births of 1947—some 79,000 
children. In just two years the first two 
grades of the elementary schools of the 
state must receive and educationally ac- 
commodate no less than 29,600 more chil- 
dren! If (as is not possible) this addi- 
tional group could be divided into classes 
of 30 children each, we would need 1,000 
additional qualified teachers in just the 
first and second grades in Kentucky! This 
does not take into account our need (1) 
for replacement of those who leave the pro- 
fession for all reasons, including death and 
retirement, (2) for relief from overcrowd- 
ing where it already exists, (3) to extend 
our offerings in such vital fields as music, 
art, home economics, agriculture, science, 


" health education, and speech correction in 
» many schools, or (4) in our kindergartens. 
Nor does it take into account the growing 


problem, from year to year, as these larger 
groups take their places in the higher 
grades and are replaced by groups of first- 
grade children yet to be born—there is no 
indication on the horizon that the annual 
birth rate will decrease. 


The staggering need for more qualified 
teachers confronts us at the very moment 
our efforts in Kentucky, and the efforts of 
educational workers throughout the nation, 
are concentrated upon the task of improv- 
ing the quality of elementary-school serv- 
ice. Just now, in a period of partial mobil- 
ization, and with the threat of full mobili- 
zation and world conflict, the challenge is 
to maintain a clear point of view and to 
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assist citizens everywhere in understand- 
ing the facts. 

No less than giant strides have been 
made since the close of World War II in 
improving the standards of elementary 
education. The public, across the nation, 
is beginning to be aroused to the necessity 
of bringing educational service in the 
grades to a parity, in terms of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, with the other branches 
of the educational system. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, the minimum standards for 
elementary certification will be the same 
as for high school certification—four years 
of college preparation. 

The nation as a whole now stands at al- 
most exactly the half-way mark in the 
march toward the minimum standard—the 
bachelor’s degree for every elementary- 
school teacher. About one-half of the 603,- 
000 elementary-school teachers in service 
hold the degree; many of the other one- 
half are far below this standard. In Ken- 
tucky, where 13,569 elementary-school 
teachers were in service last year, 4,891, 
or 36 per cent, held degrees; another 2,216, 
or 16.3 per cent, had completed less than 
one-half of the requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree. (In one state more than 97 
per cent of all elementary-school teachers 
in service hold the degree; in several states 
more than 80 per cent have attained this 
level. ) 

Competition for qualified teachers is 
gradually attaining nationwide status; re- 
strictions at state borders are losing their 
power to inhibit freedom of mobility of 
teachers. As the constructive movement of 
reciprocity in certification gains momentum 
the desirable opportunities in elementary- 
school teaching grow in number. Teaching, 
already the largest profession in terms of 
employment opportunities, can now dem- 
onstrate, in terms of the increasing num- 
bers of children to be taught, that superior 
young men and women, after completing 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Don’t Be Afraid To Try It! 


IT‘Is ONLY A NATURAL reaction for people to 
be slow to accept a “new-fangled idea” in 
any field of endeavor. Such has been the 
reception, generally speaking, most edu- 
cators have recorded the core program. 
Yet, it seems we forget the fact that those 
techniques, principles, and methods of 
teaching we hold to be valid today were 
arrived at by the efforts of those who ap- 
proached new ideas with an open mind and 
a willingness to experiment. Such should 
be our attitude as regards the core program 
before we deliver final judgment. 

Following is the writer’s philosophy and 
experience of and with the core program 
in Eastern High School. It is given with 
the sincere wish that it might be of assist- 
ance to all who teach the core and to those 
considering the same. 


My Philosophy of the Core Program 


When my class of thirty pupils were as- 
signed to me, they came as thirty indi- 
viduals, each with his own needs, wants, 
hopes, and desires. So long as these per- 
sona! factors of the pupil’s personality 
maintain their status quo—or increase— 
they serve as barriers to the learning 
process. Conversely, real learning increases 
as the above-mentioned factors are de- 
creased. On the basis of the nature of the 
learning process, individual differences, 
and psychology, it follows that the only 
satisfactory medium for increasing real 
learning on part of the pupil is to be found 
in those teaching situations which are 
predicated on experience situations “tail- 
ored” to fit the capacities and abilities of 


. the individual pupil, and which, insofar 


as the pupil is concerned, have their origin 
in his interest. This is not to say that the 
experiences evolving from the pupil’s in- 
terest are to be “activity for activity’s sake” 
—quite the contrary. Rather, the activity 
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THE AUTHOR of this stimulating article 
possesses the A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Kentucky and is con- 
tinuing his graduate work at the same 
institution. Mr. Gravitt is now teaching 
at the Eastern High School in the Jeffer- 
son County schools. 


arising from the individual pupil’s interes 
should be directed toward 
worth-while, specific goals. 


The writer is of the opinion that the core 


teacher should not place himself in a “mer- | 


tal strait jacket” by refusing to depart from 
directions in outlines, courses of study, 
units, etc. It seems to me that since en- 
phasis is placed on the individual in the 
core, I have thirty “units’—thirty pupils- 
who must have thirty “tailored,” specific 
units constructed for their own individual 
personalities. 


Contrary to opinion held by a few, 
“drill” does have a definite place in the 
core program. However, it should be used 
only when there is a demonstrated need 
for the same. 
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Below is an account of a method em- 
ployed by the writer which has proven to 
be effective in his work with the core pro- 
gram. 


A Suggested Approach to Launching 
A Core Program “Topic” 


The first few days of the present school 
year were spent in “getting acquainted” 
with my pupils. First, I gave the pupils 
a few facts about myself—my home town, 
age, etc., that most pupils are curious to 
know about a new teacher. Second, each 
pupil was handed a 38x5-inch card on 
which he was requested to list those things 
that he, as an individual, wanted most to 
get out of the core program during the 
present school year. On a separate piece 
of paper each pupil was asked to list those 


‘ characteristics that he liked most and least 


of previous teachers. Both cards and 
papers are kept by the teacher for obvious 
reasons. 

We then agreed upon criteria by which 
we would judge any topic of work under- 


~ taken by the class. Next group goals were 
established. The pupils were then shown 
terest | 
quired, | 


the film strip “How to Use the Library.” 
The teacher and pupils agreed on “Life 


‘in the New English Colonies” as our first 


topic for the year. The sub-topics chosen 
were Furniture, Clothing, Government, 
Transportation, and Agriculture. Member- 
ship on the committees which were formed 
to work on these sub-topics was predicated 
solely on the individual pupil's interest. 
Sketches of clothing worn during the 
period covered by the topic were drawn 
and colored; some of the boys constructed, 
in the classroom, a box which was filled 
with dirt and worked to demonstrate soil- 
erosion and soil-conservation; the writer, 


) in keeping with the idea of the core 


teacher as “one of the group” assumed re- 
sponsibility for the sub-topics of “Govern- 
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ment and Transportation.” This theme of 
active, participating, experience centered 
activity, was carried out in all phases of 
the topic by the pupils and the teacher. 

All verbal and written work is, as always, 
carefully checked by the teacher. As a 
technique for developing an attitude of 
group responsibility, the writer requires a 
written report from each committee—to 
which is assigned an over-all grade on 
basis of its merits. It has been a pleasur- 
able experience to witness the increase of 
tolerance and understanding between the 
pupils as they have agreed upon—and dis- 
agreed upon—various phases of their com- 
mittee reports. The core teacher should 
keep in mind that, in the final analysis, the 
evaluative criteria of the core program 
should be favorable change in pupil be- 
havior, attitudes, and opinions. 

The administration here at Eastern High 
School has been of invaluable assistance 
to the writer in furnishing constructive 
criticism, providing needed supplementary 
materials, etc. We have a large number 


_ Of core classes here at Eastern High 


School. It is probable that if you visited 
each of them, you would find each teacher 
employing different methods and _tech- 
niques in teaching the core program. This 
is as it should be! The very nature and 
status of the core program at the present 
time requires a willingness to experiment. 
Is it not a pleasant thought that as we 
work on our problems of teaching we 
might find better methods and techniques 
with which to further the “noblest of all 
professions” and better serve the boys and 
girls placed in our care? 

There is an old saying in the part of this 
state where I grew up that seems‘ to be 
very appropriate at this stage of the core 
program in education. That saying? ... 
“If were going to get there, I guess we 
had better get started.” Shall we get 
started? Don’t be afraid to try it! 
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Practical BOOKKEEPING Experience 


In the Classroom 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PURPOSES of the courses 
offered at Theodore Ahrens Trade High 
School is the preparation of its students 
for the acceptance of employment in an 
occupation that requires specific skills and 
techniques. The business education course 
at Ahrens is planned to prepare students 
for employment in office positions. 

The business education course of study 
includes typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, filing, secretarial office practice, and 
office machines. A questionnaire sent to 
the business education graduates of Ahrens 
in 1948, 1949, and 1950 indicated that 
many of the graduates performed book- 
keeping duties in an office. The theory of 
bookkeeping and accounting which is 
taught at Ahrens gives the students a 
theoretical understanding of the complete 
bookkeeping cycle, from the handling of 
original records through the closing of the 
books at the end of the fiscal period. Most 
high school graduates who are required to 
do bookkeeping work in an office are asked 
to perform a specific phase of the book- 
keeping cycle and not the entire bookkeep- 
ing cycle. Only in smaller businesses with 
a simple set of books are beginning office 
employees required to handle the complete 
bookkeeping records of a business. 

If the students could be given “live” 
records to work with they would realize 
the importance of following a definite pro- 
cedure in bookkeeping. They would be 
motivated in their desire to understand the 
complete bookkeeping cycle. They would 
receive training which would be similar 
to the types of records the employer would 
give the beginning office employee. Many 
high schools in the state have the same 
opportunity of providing this practical 
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THE AUTHOR of this interesting article 
is a business education teacher in the 
Ahrens Trade High School in Louisville. 
He is also Vice-President of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association for the 
current year. Mr. Tabb has the A.B. 
degree from the Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, and his M.Ed. degree from 
the University of Louisville. 


bookkeeping experience that has_ bea 
given the business education students z 
Ahrens. 

Most high schools have school funds for 
the various organizations and department 
of the school. The records on the pay: 
ments and the receipts in the school fund 
can provide an interesting and _practici 
project for an advanced bookkeeping clas 

The system for handling the schod 
funds at Ahrens is practically the same # 
was suggested by Mr. Esco Gunter ¢ 
Murray State College in an article in th 
October, 1950, issue of the Kentucky 
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school Journal. The principal has ap- 
pointed a school treasurer to make all de- 
posits, sign all checks, and to process all 
requests for checks. In the past the school 
treasurer has kept a detailed record of all 
deposits, checks written, and the balance 
on each separate school fund that com- 
prised the balance in the one bank ac- 
‘ount. Periodic reports of the balances in 
each fund were made by the treasurer to 
the principal. Each individual fund bal- 
ance was checked with the person respon- 
sible for the fund. This businesslike meth- 
od of accounting for school funds as given 
in detail in Mr. Gunter’s article is satis- 
factory to the principal and to the school. 


Last year the principal gave my ad- 
vanced bookkeeping class an opportunity 
to keep the records on the school funds. 
The training was not intended to take the 
‘place of the theory of bookkeeping pro- 
vided in the textbook. The purpose of this 
actual practice in record keeping was to 
motivate the student’s interest in a sub- 
ject which many of the students thought 
would be of little value to them in office 
work. The system required planning and 
' experimentation on the part of the teacher 
‘and students to arrive at the best pro- 
cedure for accomplishing the project. The 
interest shown by the students during the 
first year justified the continuation of the 
plan for the present school year. 


Plans for keeping school fund records in 
the advanced bookkeeping class during the 
present school year. At the beginning of 
the semester I presented the project to the 
class. I explained that this project would 
be work in addition to the regular assign- 
ments from the textbook. It would be an 
opportunity to gain practice in keeping 
actual records. The class voted unanimous- 
ly in favor of keeping the records. The 
school treasurer still has the responsibility 
for making all deposits in the bank, proc- 
essing all requests for checks, getting ap- 
proval from the principal on all requests 
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for checks, and signing the checks. The 
bookkeeping class writes the checks, re- 
cords checks and deposits on the check 
stubs, posts to the individual school fund 
accounts, reconciles the bank statement, 
balances the fund accounts with the check- 
book, prepares a monthly statement, and 
makes special statements for any organi- 
zation or department which requests de- 
tail on the transactions affecting their ac- 
count. 


One of the first jobs for the class was to 
prepare forms for receiving the necessary 
information from the school treasurer to 
enable the class to write the checks, re- 
cord the deposits, and to post to the fund 
accounts. These forms were discussed and 
prepared by the class after they had 
worked with the records long enough to 
understand what information was needed 
from the treasurer. The forms were ap- 
proved by the school treasurer and sent’ 
to the school print shop for printing. 

We decided that it would be best to 
have one of the students act as a super- 
visor of the project. It is the duty of the 
supervisor to assign the work to the mem- 
bers of the class. A new supervisor is 
elected by the class each month through- 
out the year. 


Procedure followed in writing a check. 
When a payment is to be made out of one 
of the school fund accounts an “Expendi- 
ture Slip” is filled out by the person re- 
sponsible for the fund. This item is ap- 
proved for payment by the principal and 
forwarded to the school treasurer. The 
school treasurer prepares a “Request for 
Check” form to send to the bookkeeping 
class as authorization for the issuance of 
a check. A student verifies the informa- 
tion on the “Request for Check” and -writes 
the check. The copy of the “Request for 
Check” is used by the bookkeeping class 
to post in detail to the proper school fund 
account. This form is then filed as sup- 
port of the transaction. 
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Procedure used in recording a deposit. 
The school treasurer provides the class 
with a detailed record of each deposit and 
also with a duplicate copy of the deposit 
slip. A student verifies the “Record of De- 
posit” with the duplicate deposit slip and 
posts the deposit to the checkbook and 
to the proper school fund account. 


Work at the end of each month. At the 
end of the month the treasurer sends the 
bank statement to the class to be reconciled 
with the checkbook. The students had 
been taught how to reconcile a bank state- 
ment in previous business education 
classes. Their knowledge of the procedure 
to use in reconciling a bank statement had 
already become hazy because of the lack 
of practical application of the theory. A 
film strip on reconciling the bank state- 
ment was shown to the class. The students 
are following the steps given in the film 
strip in reconciling the bank statement at 
the end of each month. 

After the bank statement is reconciled a 
tape is run on the balances of the school 
fund accounts to prove that the total of the 
accounts agrees with the checkbook bal- 
ance. If the total on the tape does not 
agree with the checkbook balance, the 
students gain valuable practice in check- 
ing their work to find the errors. They are 
shown the shortcuts to be used in trying 
to spot an error without rechecking all the 
work, A statement of the balances in the 
fund accounts is typed for the principal 
and the treasurer at the end of each 
month. 


This is an impressive project for the 
students. It requires about one class period 
a month for each student in the class. 
There are approximately 1,000 entries to 
be made to the school fund accounts each 
There are over twenty separate 
school funds that are combined in the one 
bank account. 


The practical experience and the mean- 
ing that this project has given to the book- 
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keeping class indicates that many of the 
high schools in Kentucky have an oppor. 
tunity to provide a practical learning ¢. 
perience for their business education sty. 
dents. This plan for keeping the record 
on the school funds in a bookkeeping clas; 
has been used without weakening the ac. 
cepted procedure of accounting for school 
funds. 


One of the greatest values of the project 
has been in emphasizing the necessity of 
checking bookkeeping records in every 
possible way. This is the only complete 
record of the school funds. The usual 
temptation of checking with a classmate 
to find errors on a bookkeeping exercise 


is avoided in a project of this kind. The| 
students begin to realize that it is neces-} 


sary to work carefully and accurately s0 


that the process of balancing the records at | 


the end of the month is not too difficult, 


The students have obtained practice in 
many of the duties that are expected of a 
beginner in office work. They have had 
practice in writing checks, keeping a 
checkbook, posting entries, checking in- 
voices, reconciling bank statements, bal- 
ancing records, using an adding machine, 
preparing statements, and typing. state- 


ments. This project is one of many prac-| 
protest. 


tical learning situations that are available 
to business education teachers. 





Who Will Teach These Children? 
(Continued from page 13) 
adequate preparation, may anticipate the 
greatest opportunities at the elementary- 
school level. Their decision depends, in 
large measure, upon the aggressiveness, 


the vision, the resourcefulness, the leader: | 


ship, the faith of the present professional 
membership. 
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Factors of Failure in READING 


Among Normal Children 


Ir Is GENERALLY ACCEPTED, and established 
by research for that matter, that children 
must have a mental age of six years and 
six months in order to master the difficul- 
ties of reading symbols. If they do not 
have this maturity, they become confused, 
frustrated, and unhappy. Dislike, and even 
distaste, for books and school in general 
are a subsequent outcome, and _ discipli- 
nary problems are often created. 

The recent school law which prohibits 
children from entering school if they are 
chronologically six years of age thirty days 
after enrollment, cuts out all children, some 
of whom may have a mental age of six 


That exclusion is unfortunate for the few 
children who would qualify for school en- 


‘trance if another basis for entrance could 


be established. Where the facilities for ad- 


‘ministering this plan of evaluation are 


available, the plan works well, that is, if 
parents of the children who prove to be 
unready for school mentally, are willing to 
make no outcry, and will abide by the de- 
cision of the test without argument or 
protest. Parents who are well informed 
about child growth and development as it 
varies within an age group under different 
conditions offer no resistance, comply co- 
operatively and sympathetically with the 
plan, and the child enters later at the 
proper age. 

However, there are a number of children 
in our schools today who may test normal- 
ly, showing a readiness for learning ex- 
periences and yet do not seem to get along 
well in reading when they are admitted. 


This is puzzling at times, yet teachers and 
‘supervisors look for the causes, and treat 


them, rather than the symptoms. What 
are some of these reasons? It is believed 
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Louisville Public Schools 


by experienced educators that several fac- 
tors are involved. Let us consider some of 
them: 

Physical Factors 

The problem of vision is one. Some 
children’s eyes are unable to make the 
necessary accommodations in order to see 
well. Most children from birth to about 
nine years of age have such misshapen 
eyeballs that they are farsighted. Some 
of these children do not take kindly to 
books, fidget in their seats, and become 
impatient with the near-print school tasks. 
Reading experts in the research field tell 
us that many six-year-olds have this im- 
mature eye-apparatus and are often re- 
quired to do tasks in reading for which 
they are visually unprepared. Hence, they 
become nervous and displeased with school 
tasks. Other factors may also affect the 
child’s learning. 

The writer in her own first-grade teach- 
ing experience has taught six-year-olds 
who failed in reading in the early months 
because of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 
When the parents were persuaded to have 
them removed, the children overcame the 
handicaps quickly, and were soon reading 
skillfully. A child’s hearing can easily be- 
come impaired if these corrections are not 
made promptly. Reading demands good 
listening ability, and teachers develop re- 
sponsive and active listening skills, before 
speaking and reading phases are em- 
phasized. 


Some children’s general health is poor, 
and they suffer from a loss of appetite. 
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MORRIS CIERLEY 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


was elected president of the Northern 
Kentucky Education Association at its 
meeting in Covington recently. Mr. 
Cierley received his B.S. degree from 
Memphis State College and his M.A. de- 
gree from Columbia University. He also 
holds the M.Ed. degree from both Pea- 
body College and the University of 
Illinois. His experience includes several 
years as coach, teacher, and principal in 
Tennessee and Arkansas high schools, 
and at present he is principal of the Fort 
Thomas High School. 





Food is unattractive, and breakfasts are 
often untouched. These children get be- 
hind in class work, and do not adjust in 
school. The habit of non-eating is un- 
natural, and may be caused by a feeling 
of insecurity and not being important in 
a group. Therefore, it becomes an atten- 
tion-getting device. Legitimate ways of 
getting attention must be substituted and 
the problem disappears, but sometimes the 
child must be referred to the school doctor 
or nurse, or a conference is necessary with 
parents. 


Psychological Factors 
While an enriched background of ex- 
perience is looked upon as an indispens- 
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able aid in learning how to read, and al} up, « 
teachers endeavor to provide trips, movie} indif 
units of work, and audio-visual aids of al} with 
kind, this can work to a disadvantage with) vised 
some youngsters, as far as mastering read.) readi 
ing vocabulary is concerned. I refer if cour 
children of some parents who travel e& basic 
tensively, take their children on shore} with 
trips, provide television sets, radios, reconi{) hear- 
players, movie projectors, etc. Books anif a “re 
magazines and newspapers are supplied in) been 
profusion, and are read aloud daily, and§ ly-ne 
a child’s natural curiosity is satisfied with} dren 

no apparent effort on his part. His js q) terest 
glamorous life of adventure and excite uable 
ment, filled with plot, surprise and su.) into 
pense daily. He feels no real need to take) Sca 
up simple little pre-primers at  schod) Schoo 
where the vocabulary, of necessity, is kep|) best 

simple, and words are repeated again anil) teachi 
again for proper mastery. Unless abl) have 

handled, a child from this type of hom} much 
can easily be bored and listless, wonder} yeadir 
ing why he must labor with such “silh’} to ha 
content. (Sometimes his parents unwit plains 
tingly have built this concept.) It doesnt? do nc 
meet his need; Daddy, Mother, or Grand: profes 
ma can provide all his answers withot| spect 
any effort on his part and he sees ni the la 
reason for the struggle. Hence, he com) injury 
plains, becomes a reading problem, and‘) freque 
growing concern, not only to school of) gives 

ficials, but to his parents as well. H strides 





This problem is often overcome by cap) Dur 
ble and experienced teachers by putting) teache 
these children as they advance into grow of limi 
experiences where they can become leal be em 
ers in planning, purposing, executing, and Vhile 
evaluating activities that use this vai) © ildre 
wealth of information and make demand) . 
for purposeful reading. Various types 0 : d 
books are supplied, as the need arises foj ek, 
source materials, and the better reade§ pildre 
now read widely from library or referet) vitatioy 
books and report their findings to the clas} practic 
doing considerable discussion and ext first-gre 
reading. Then the lag in interest is caughi large A 
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up, and the children are no longer lazy or 
indifferent to simple material. Conferences 
with parents are held, and they are ad- 
vised to discontinue some of their own 
reading aloud, and the children are en- 
couraged to bring books home (not the 
basic texts, however) and share their ideas 
with their families. It is less of a “let-me- 
hear-you-read” procedure, but more of 
a “read-to-me-some-of-the-things-you-have- 
been - learning - from - books - and - week- 
ly-newspapers” performance. Then, chil- 
dren feel a need through sharing with in- 
terested parents and classmates, and a val- 
uable background in environment is turned 
into a thing of good account. 

Scarcity of good teachers is a problem. 
School officials regret that many of our 
best young people are not going into 
teaching. Our lay public’s criticisms may 
have had something to do with this. So 
much consideration of what is wrong with 
reading instruction and not enough praise 
to hard-working teachers in service ex- 
plains some of it. Perhaps young people 
do not take great interest in entering a 
profession that can gain the public's re- 
spect only by looking backward. No doubt 
the lay people have done themselves real 
injury by taking a negative attitude so 
frequently, and especially when research 
gives us abundant evidence of forward 
strides in educational practice. 

During war times, too, there is always a 
teacher shortage, and emergency teachers 
of limited experience and training have to 
be employed. They present a problem. 
While some of them have married, reared 
children of their own successfully, and 
have come back with increased skills and 
insights into children’s needs and interests, 
and prove to be very fine teachers, others, 
who have had no contacts to speak of with 
children or books, have returned upon in- 
vitation, and must refresh their skills and 
practices at the children’s expense. A 
first-grade boy of my acquaintance in a 
large American city of a transient popula- 
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JOHN M. POTTER 
Bedford, Kentucky 


is the newly elected president of the Fifth 
District Education Association. Mr. Pot- 
ter possesses both the A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Eastern Kentucky State 
College. He has served as teacher and 
principal in Letcher, Madison, and 
Trimble Counties, and since July 1, 
1949, he has been superintendent of 
Trimble County schools. 





tion, had four different teachers during his 
first year in first grade, and although he 
had a splendid mental age, he hated school, 
found “no fun in books,” and was a real 
problem until an understanding teacher 
coached him in vacation, using easy at- 
tractive material and various approaches, 
thus changing completely his attitude to- 
ward reading. 


Emotional Factors 

Families move often, put their children 
in school under five or six different teachers 
in first and second grades, and thus chil- 
dren with normal learning abilities fail to 
adjust to the classwork. Emotional dis- 
turbances are created which cause block- 
age in reading and other subject matter 


fields. 
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Children of normal reading ability come 
to us from broken homes, and are on the 
defensive. They withdraw, lose interest, 
attend school irregularly, and cannot seem 
to master reading symbols easily. A skill- 
ful teacher will study the child, find his 
interest, and through this avenue will re- 
awaken him and give him back his trust 
in himself and in others as well. Science 
is a field that often solves problems of this 
kind, and many a child will loosen up, be- 
come an interested discussant, and is soon 
participating in reading. 


Social Factors 


Some children fail because they've been 
waited on too much at home. They re- 
veal no independence in putting on and 
taking off clothes; putting away or getting 
out their own materials; finding necessary 
source books; do not care to share things 
with others; have not learned to work, 
play, and get along with children their 
age. Often they are the only child and are 
too aggressive, monopolizing and making 
other children resent them. Or maybe the 
reverse is true and they've been sup- 
pressed too much in the home and not 
allowed to talk. Their individualities have 
not been developed and they are timid and 
shy, and afraid of their own voices. The 
old philosophy of “children should be seen 
and not heard” still obtains in some 
homes, and many youngsters have no lis- 
tening skills. They hear, but do not reg- 
ister, and assume no responsibility for 
gathering ideas from their peers. Thus 
arises a big problem that only an intelli- 
gent teacher working sympathetically and 
tactfully with the parents can overcome. 
But, with thirty-five or forty children, time 
can elapse and bad results ensue before 


* these matters are corrected. 


School people, in some areas, are en- 
deavoring to solve these problems through 
adopting the policy of abolishing grade 
lines and teaching children on their own 
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levels of ability, in smaller groups, letting 
them stay in “the primary block of time 


and move along at their own pace, until{ 
they are ready as shown by tests and com. 


bined with the teachers’ judgments to moye 
on to the next block in the intermediate 
grades. Surely something must be done ty 


eliminate these problems that are troubling} 


school authorities all over the country, 
Teachers are working hard. With a 
aroused consciousness, on the part of the 
public and school people, and an open co. 
operative mind, on the part of both, the 
way can be made easy, and much juvenile 
delinquency can be avoided, not only in 
the early learning years, but also in dl. 





lege and later life. 


No General Decline 
In Today’s Reading Instruction —_| 


While the purpose of this article has 
been to point up the different factors in. 
volved with non-readers who have goo 
mental ages and fine background and ex} 
perience, it should not be overlooked that” 
educators who are acquainted with re.” 
search know that there is no general de) 
cline in. today’s reading instruction. In at, 
tempting, however, to list the various fac- 
tors involved in teaching problem readers 
to learn effective reading skills, the writer, 
without intention, may have failed to en- 
phasize certain facts about the other nine 
out of ten children who are not meeting 
difficulties, and are achieving considerable 
skill in this important field. Test results al 
over the country show that reading nom 
have been revised upward, and that the 
reading instruction today is very muc! 
better than it was a quarter of a centun, 
ago; in fact, there is abundant research 
available to prove it. We know that chil 
dren read much more today and they have 
finer motivation for using their readin 
skills in other learning situations. Librar- 
ans will tell us that children do more it 
dependent extensive reading for enjoy: 


rece 
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ment, information, and recreation than ever 
before. This increased interest in reading 
has created a market for more good chil- 
dren’s books than we have ever been able 
before to send to our classrooms. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence 
to prove that the McGuffey era, with con- 
tent on an adult level, and skills in ad- 
vance of a child’s ability to master them, 
ever constituted a golden age in reading. 
Today's methods recognize children’s in- 
terests and abilities; their teachers have in- 
sights into child development and_ their 
needs on each level of growth; and the 
books in use emphasize thinking rather 
than meaningless mechanics. 

While providing strong basic content, 
they do not neglect mastery of vocabulary 
or any of the skills in understanding, re- 
membering, selecting, evaluating, or or- 
ganizing material. Thus our boys and girls 
are led to see how effectively reading can 
function in their own lives, and they have 
a desirable mental attitude toward books 
and learning in general that will be a thing 
of permanent value. 





Help on the Housing Problem 


Kentucky school administrators faced 
with the most critical problem in history 
to provide rooms for rising enrollments, 
will find first aid waiting for them at the 
regional convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators at St. 
Louis, Missouri, on February 23-27. 

To help on the housing problem, the 
A.A.S.A. has arranged to exhibit the latest 
plans and models of public, private, and 
parochial school buildings for the school 
leaders scheduled to attend the 1952 re- 
gional convention. 

In announcing the exhibits, Worth Mc- 
Clure, A.A.S.A. executive secretary, said 
that two changes have been made in the 
exhibits this year. More space will be 
made available to each exhibitor and the 
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T. 0. THOMPSON 
Munfordville, Kentucky 


was elected president of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Education Association at its annual 
meeting at Elizabethtown. Mr. Thomp- 
son is principal of the Munfordville 
Consolidated Schools and has had a rich 
background of experience as teacher and 
principal in the schools in Ohio and Hart 
Counties. He possesses the B.S. degree 
from Western Kentucky State College 
and the M.A. degree from the University 
of Kentucky. 





maximum size of models will be increased. 
Each architect or architectural firm may 
exhibit a maximum of four buildings. 
The architectural exhibits, which have 
been a feature of the A.A.S.A. conventions 
for the past two years, will display school 
buildings below college level constructed 
since 1947 or now in the process of being 
constructed, according to Dr. McClure. 





Television is not hurting the radio indus- 
try. In 1949, only 67 per cent of the Na- 
tion's AM _ broadcasting stations made 
money; in 1950, 75 per cent made money. 
And although there are nearly three times 
as many radio stations today as there were 
ten years ago, revenue for each station is 
on the increase. 
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News of Department of Classroom Teachers 


Of the Kentucky Education Association 


The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, a division 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
U.N., offers the means whereby Kentucky 
school children and organizations may par- 
ticipate directly in the United Nations. 

The following steps are to be taken by 
any group wishing to take part in the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan: 


1. The organization decides what coun- 
try it would like most to help, the type 
of project it would like to adopt, and the 
financial goal which it is capable of reach- 
ing. 

2. UNESCO will mail Gift Stamps (in 
$10 books of 25-cent stamps) to the 
amount necessary to meet the goal. 


3. When the stamp sale is finished the 
organization will mail the proceeds to 
UNESCO for the purchase of Gift Coupons 
which are to be mailed to the recipient in- 
stitutions. The coupons are a kind of in- 
ternational money order for the purchase 
from regular commercial channels of the 
materials for which the money has been 
raised. This coupon is sent directly to the 
recipient group abroad by the local 
group. (The coupon eliminates loss of 
value caused by exchange of money be- 
tween countries and by payment of ship- 
ping costs, tariffs, etc.) 


Specific projects must be agreed upon 
between the group selling UNESCO Gift 
Coupon stamps and UNESCO. The project 
may be one listed by UNESCO or one the 
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Department of Classroom Teachers 
Sponsors UNESCO Coupon Plan and 


Other Activities for Kentucky Schools 


group may choose—but it must provide for 
the purchase of materials in the fields of 
education, science, or culture. 

Margaret Clayton, president of the De. 
partment of Classroom Teachers of K.E.A. 








urges Kentucky teachers to use this project | 
as a means of teaching international w- 
derstanding and individual responsibility 
in the United Nations. For further infor. | 
mation write Miss Clayton at the K.E.A, 
office, or to the state chairman of the 


UNESCO Coupon Plan, Mr. Paul Kerrick. | 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, or directly to F 


UNESCO, United Nations, New York. 


Board of Directors Of 
Classroom Teachers } 


Members of the State Board of Class- 
room Teachers elected at the fall district 
educational meetings were: 

Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Paris 

Central Kentucky; 


Miss Treva Grigsby, Jackson | 


Upper Kentucky River; 
Mrs. Helen Van Curen, Harlan 
Upper Cumberland; 
Mrs. Helen Miller, Hopkinsville 
Second District. 


Other members already serving on the 
board are: 


Miss Nanalyne Brown, Lexington 
Director ex-officio 

Miss Mary Lathram, Owingsville 

Mrs. Zelma Branhan, Ashland 

Mrs. Beatrice Powell, Russell Springs 
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Miss Reba Gillahan, Marion 

Mrs. Ruth Carpenter, Russellville 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Louisville 

Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville 

Mrs. Clyde Caldwell, Williamstown 

District chairmen elected were: 

Mrs. Clayton Hood, Eddyville 
First District 

Mrs. Herbert Frazier, Providence 
Second District 

Mrs. John Steele, Central City 
Third District 

Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield 
Fourth District 

Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville 
Fifth District 

Miss Rhoda Glass, Lexington 
Central District 

Miss Stacey Pennington, Ashland 
Eastern Kentucky 


Activities of District Departments 
Of Classroom Teachers 


On October 12, at the annual meeting of 
M.C.E.A. at Somerset, the Classroom 
Teachers sponsored an evening of recrea- 
tion for all members of M.C.E.A. One 
hundred fifty educators attended and en- 
joyed square dancing and social games di- 
rected by Dr. Earl Kaufman, University 
of Kentucky; Margaret Clayton, president 
of K.E.A. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Irene Broyles, Somerset. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of C.K.E.A. presented a skit, “The Cable 
Car,” at the meeting of C.K.E.A. at Rich- 
mond, October 5. The skit was a report 
of the meeting of the National Education 
Association at San Francisco. At the same 
meeting the Bourbon County Classroom 
Teachers Association presented a play on 
the 1952 Legislative Program, “Will It 
Happen in Kentucky?” 

Dr. Everrett Kircher, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting of Fifth District Classroom Teach- 
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ers in Louisville. One hundred seventy- 
five teachers heard Dr. Kircher speak 
on “The Creative Teacher.” The group 
adopted a constitution. 

The Second District Classroom Teacher 
Department held its annual meeting at 
Madisonville on October 19. Miss Margaret 
Clayton, president of Classroom Teachers 
of K.E.A., spoke to the group. Officers 
were elected. 

Classroom Teachers of Fourth District 
held a luncheon meeting at Elizabethtown 
on October 19. Plans for in-service pro- 
gram for teachers were discussed and dis- 
trict officers were elected. 

The Eastern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Ash- 
land, November 8 and 9. Thursday night, 
November 8, from 10:00 till—, the District 
Classroom Teachers gave a square dance 
in the ballroom of the Henry Clay Hotel 
for all attending the meeting. Television 
artists from Huntington, West Virginia, 
furnished the music for the square dance. 
During intermission the guests were en- 
tertained with folk dances performed by 
local talent including a teacher from a 
neighboring school. 

The Classroom Teacher luncheon and 
business meeting was held in the main 
dining room of the Henry Clay Hotel on 


Friday at 12:15. Presiding was Miss 
Earlyne Saunders, district chairman. 


Speaker for the luncheon was Miss Mar- 
garet Clayton, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 





Congratulations are due Superintendent 
A. D. Owens and the Newport schools on 
the initial appearance of Newport Public 
School News for the present school year. 
This newsy publication contains many facts 
and much information concerning the New- 
port schools, including a financial state- 
ment for the last school year. 
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November Meeting of the K.E.A. 
Board of 


The Board of Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met on No- 
vember 16, 1951, with President C. D. Red- 
ding and the following members present: 
Russell Bridges, James A. Cawood, Eliza 
Clark, Mitchell Davis, Mrs. Marguerite 
Fowler, P. H. Hopkins, M. C. Napier, and 
Emily Reeves. Members who were unable 
to attend were James T. Alton, Ben Coff- 
man, Frank McGary, John Robinson, Rich- 
ard Van Hoose, and H. W. Wilkey. Also 
present were John W. Brooker, Executive 
Secretary; J. M. Dodson, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations; Nona Burress, Director of 
Field Service; Lillian Lehman, Director of 
Professional Services; and O'Leary Meece, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Som- 
erset. 

The Secretary’s report revealed that the 
total number of K.E.A. members paid or 
pledged for the current year was 17,968 
as of November 3, and that the bank bal- 
ance of the Association on the same date 
amounted to $34,286.20. It was also 
pointed out that the K.E.A. staff members 
had made 109 talks since July 1 in 50 
counties of the state and that approxi- 
mately 361,500 pieces of material dealing 
with the 1952 legislative program had been 
sent out of the office during the same 
period of time. 

The board authorized President Redding 
to appoint a committee of three to work 
with a similar committee from the Ken- 
tucky Rural Letter Carrier’s Association to 
see what can be done to improve the so- 
called back roads of the state over which 
children are transported to school. Mr. 
J) M. Dodson, chairman, reported for the 
committee on a Minimum Foundation 
Program for Public Education in Kentucky 
and after discussion the following state- 
ment was adopted by the Board: 
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Directors 


A Minimum Foundation Program for 
Public Education in Kentucky should be 
financed by both the state and local goy. 
ernments with ample margin from the local 
tax levy for school purposes to go beyond 
this minimum program to the extent de. 
sired. It should guarantee for each child 
the following minimum educational serv. 
ices and facilities: 


(1) A competent, certified teacher, pos- 
sessing at least a baccalaureate degree, and 
one who has a maximum membership of 
thirty per class. 


(2) A functionally designed — school 


building which is healthful, safe from haz- | 


ards, properly equipped, and located on a 
site adequate for playground and recrea- 
tional facilities. 


(3) A school term of nine months. 


(4) Safe and serviceable transportation 
to and from school for all children not liv- 
ing within a reasonable walking distance of 
school. 


(5) Adequate educational materials such 
as textbooks, library books, audio-visual 
aids, maps, globes, and charts. 


(6) A curriculum based on the needs 
of the children through elementary schools, 
secondary schools, area schools, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


Upon the recommendation of President 
Redding, the board appointed Marcus 
Owens, Bevinsville, Kentucky, to fill a 
vacancy on the Planning Board which was 
created by the resignation of Don Burton, 
West Liberty, Kentucky. 


The board authorized President Redding 
to appoint a small committee of representa- 
tives from the Board of Directors, the De- 
partment of School Administrators, and the 
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Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
Kentucky Education Association to work 
with him and K.E.A. staff members during 
the session of the Legislature. It was also 
decided to maintain headquarters at the 
Southern Hotel in Frankfort during the 
Legislature and also to have a conference 
room in the Capitol Hotel. 

After deliberation, the board approved 
in principle the N.E.A. Centennial Action 


Report of Annual 


The Sixth Annual State Convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
was held in Owensboro, Kentucky, No- 
vember 2 and 3. 


The two-day program began on Friday 
morning visiting schools. About fifty teach- 
ers visited in the elementary schools of 
Owensboro. 


A tea for all members of the association 
was held in Owensboro’s newest elemen- 
tary school Friday afternoon. Besides the 
fellowship afforded by a meeting of this 
kind, the visitors were interested in seeing 
this new, modern, functional school which 
was built to care for little children. 


After supper, which was served in the 
Robert E. Lee School five group confer- 
ences were held. In the evaluation and re- 
porting period which followed these state- 
ments were given: 





1, The important purpose of A.C.E. is 


tto work for the education and well-being 


sof children. 


2. Membership ‘in A.C.E. is a voluntary 
atter—a privilege, not a duty. 


3. The public must be made aware of 
he needs of children and the school pro- 
pram must be adjusted to meet these 
eeds, 
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Program. The objectives of this program 
were published in full on page 20 of the 
September, 1951, issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal. 

Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, chairman of 
the Committee to Study Out - of - State 
Travel for K.E.A. staff members reported 
on recommendations of her committee and 
the board accepted the report for study 
and possible action at a future meeting. 


A.C.E. Convention 





HELEN BERTERMANN, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is the National President of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 


4, Children must be taught to meet to- 
day’s problems satisfactorily if they are to 
solve the problems of tomorrow. 

5. School children solve problems through 
actual participation. 

6. Materials and personnel in the -com- 
munities should be used. 

Saturday morning after registration the 
first general session was held at Hotel 
Owensboro with Miss Claudia Payne, Ft. 

(See next page) 
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HARRY SPARKS, teacher at Murray State 
College, was elected president at the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colieges and Secondary Schools at 
Lexington on October 27. The constitution 
of the association was changed to admit 
the elementary schools of the state. Here- 
after, the organization will be known as 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Sec- 


a 





ondary Schools, and Elementary Schools, 





Thomas, Kentucky A.C.E. president, pre- 
siding. Devotional was given by Mrs. J. D. 
Akin, Owensboro, followed by greetings 
from Miss Louise West, president Owens- 
boro A.C.E. The response was given by 
Miss Ruth Davis, Louisville A.C.E. 

After the business session Dr. Maycie 
Southall, Peabody College, gave a report 
of her recent visit to UNESCO in Paris. 

At the luncheon Miss Helen Bertermann, 
Cincinnati, president of the Association for 
Childhood Education, International, gave 
an address, “Action for Children.” She 
gave a picture of what goes on at National 
Headquarters in Washington, explaining 
the program of work carried on by the 
branches throughout the organization. 


After a report of the courtesy committee 
the following new officers were installed by 
Miss Bertermann: Mrs. Louise Whitfield, 
Madisonville, president; Miss Ruth Dunn, 
Jefferson County, vice-president repre- 
senting Primary Education; Mrs. Mildred 
Jones, Cadiz, secretary; Miss Lavern 
Howard, Calvert City, treasurer. The other 
officers of the Kentucky Association are: 
Mrs. F. J. Fossit, Covington, vice-president 
representing Pre-school Education; Miss 
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Mai Magruder, Clinton, vice-president| 
representing Intermediate Education; and 
Miss Louise West, Owensboro, Publica.’ 
tions chairman. 








Dr. Ralph Cherry, superintendent o 
Owensboro Schools, the A.C.E. member,’ 
and teachers of Owensboro made the well 
organized and executed program one i} 
the best in spite of the first snow-stom} 
of the season. About 150 delegates bravei} 
the record-breaking cold for November ty 
attend the meeting. 





MABEL Bowe 


Publicity Chairman, Greathouse School 
Jefferson County 





Defense Bulletin 39, published by the 
Defense Commission of the National Edu! 
cation Association, tells the steps whereb} 
a person may differentiate between the 
honest, responsible, sincere type of «titi 
cism and the dishonest, subversive, trouble’ 
some kinds. Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the Defense Commission! 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash! 
ington 6, D.C. 
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My Community Needs 


“ The community that | live in needs most 
2- of all a system of education that will pro- 
at vide the same opportunity to all students. 
yn In the present system of education stu- 


it | dents that go through elementary school in 
[ some of the small one-room rural schools 





School Consolidation* 


and more experienced teachers are chosen 
to teach in the larger schools. 
(3) Students in the lower grades form 


a habit of studying only when the teacher 
is working with them. The teachers in the 










e- rural schools do not have the time to help 
as do not have access to proper facilities for the smaller students as they should be 
C- receiving instruction in their subjects. helped because of the other classes. There- 
. Therefore the ones that leave these schools fore many pupils become discouraged in 
are often completely lost in the subjects in jpeir first vears and develop a tendency to 
our large high schools. These students want to quit school as soon as they are old 
have been cheated out of the best years of enough. 
their lives attending a school that sii I think these faults in our school system 
them very little toward an education. ; ; 
4 , could be greatly improved by setting up 
The chief causes for this are: ten or twelve large schools in the county 
snl (2) The % 20 popes tne for thea tsp he clin and fo 
no ae class periods, | The time allotted to each aes pra cic cain sei eur 
ublicn | class ranges from ten to fifteen minutes. akan * h < . , ef ; a y a 
| Anyone knows that a student will not learn @ eee aindar “din: aapenieatinias 
much in such a length of time. schools and would certainly improve the 
ent of attitude of our students toward their 
smber,) (2) The teachers are often unqualified choo, 
he well, t@ teach students ranging from the first 
one oy 0 the eighth grade. Teachers that have ial aa bs 
& : This article was written by Vernon 
y-storm) just been graduated from high school and Maddix, Grahn, Kentucky, as an essay in 
heal have gone to college for a few months are ad sophomore English class in the Olive 
; a ill High School. His teacher is Mrs. 
nber ti}, Chosen for these jobs because the older Tints  Manaed, 
Bowen 
se. School! EMORY G. ROGERS is the author of the 
n Counij) —_ thought-provoking article entitled “Funda- 
mentals Must Not Be Forgotten” which 
appeared in last month’s issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal. Mr. Rogers is a 
by the graduate of Morehead State College with 
ial Edt) =the A.B. degree, and of the University of 
whereby] Kentucky where he received the M.A. de- 
een th} gree. His experience includes that of 
of crit: teacher, principal and superintendent of 
trouble the Powell County schools, instructor at 
| may be Morehead State College, and principal of 
missioo) the Lewisburg Junior High School. Since 
., Was} 1986 Mr. Rogers has been superintendent . 
of the Mason County schools. 
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“Alice,” Rowan County’s bookmobile, 
which is sponsored by the Friends of Ken- 
tucky Libraries and the Library Extension 
Service in Frankfort, was put into opera- 
tion September 4, 1951. At present it is 
serving six two-room rural schools and 
twenty-two one-room rural schools. “Alice,” 
carrying about 700 volumes, visits each 
school every two weeks calling at a school 
for an hour or so while books are checked 
out at leisure, and previous ones returned 
to the shelves. 


The library-on-wheels travels over all 
types of roads and to various types of rural 
communities, bringing the pleasure of 
reading to huge numbers of boys and girls 
who have never before enjoyed regular 
library service at the front doorsteps of 
their own schools. Not only children, but 
also teachers, parents, and members of 
Home Makers Clubs are making valuable 
use of the traveling library service as it 
visits the various communities. 


Practically every child desires to choose 
a separate book upon each visit, but due 
to the fact that this plan would soon ex- 
haust the present supply, there have been 
limitations placed upon the number of 
books left at each school. In some cases 
where the enrollment is very small, each 
child may have an opportunity to select 
a book of his own choice upon each visit, 
but in other cases where the enrollment is 
larger, part of the group choose the books 
upon one visit, and the other half choose 
the books upon the next visit. It is neces- 
sary to limit the number of books checked 
out to each school, depending upon the 
enrollment, due to the fact that other new 
books and loans are not made available 
quite as frequently as would be ideal. The 
average number of books checked out dur- 
ing each visit ranges from approximately 
twelve to twenty-five per school. In those 
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Rowan County’s Traveling Library 





VIRGINIA P. GREENE 


Rowan County Traveling Librarian 
Morehead, Kentucky 


areas where Home Makers Clubs exist five 
extra books on the adult level are als 
checked out for the expansion of their read. 
ing program throughout the county. 


After every second complete trip 
throughout the county, all the books are 
taken from the shelves and replaced with 
different titles. The lower inside shelves 
on each side are used for placing younger 
children’s books, while the middle and 





upper inside shelves are used for shelving 
the upper grade level books. Adult level! 
books are usually placed on the outside! 
shelves. Special requests from lower grade” 
groups, upper grade groups, teachers, or) 
other adults are sought in the storage room 
if not available on the bookmobile. If re. 
quests cannot be granted from either o/ 
these sources, then the Morehead College 
Library lends a helping hand. 1 


All schools welcome the new libran}) 
service wholeheartedly, exhibiting thei 
appreciation by the huge numbers | 
books they read, and by the special care 
they use in handling the books they re 
ceive. The joy and enthusiasm expressed 
by the children as they hasten to greet the 
mobile upon its arrival, the eagerness to 
get inside the new library, and the clamor 
ing and rustling through the shelves seek: 
ing stories upon their varied interest level 
can hardly be interpreted verbally. Onl 
the traveling librarian can truly compre 
hend and enjoy this continuous excitemet! 
and animation expressed by the variow 
groups of children, as she travels from 
school to school. 





Many interesting comments are made bj 
the children while selecting their books 
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For example the following are some of the 
most frequent comments heard: 

‘Tll bet this is a good book because it 
has lots of pretty pictures in it.” 

“Oh, I want this one; it is all about In- 
dians!” 

“I want a book about animals, because 
I like animals.” 

“We want a book of fairy tales to read 
in our room.” 

“Please, Miss Brown, will you check out 
this one to read to our group?” 

“These are the best books I ever read!” 

“Do you have any Western stories? I 
like that kind!” 

Upon one occasion when the bookmobile 
parked in front of Big Brushy School dur- 
ing the morning play period, about three 
little girls dashed upon the running board 
and all started telling the story of the book 
which they had enjoyed most upon the 
previous visit. In the same school another 
child specializes in writing good book re- 
views of the books which interest her most. 

In quite a number of schools the pupils 
and teachers have made reading charts, 
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whereby each child can keep his own per- 
sonal record of the number and names of 
all the books he reads upon each visit of 
the bookmobile. The upper grades at 
Cranston School have pasted _pastel-col- 
ored envelopes on their reading chart with 
each child’s name on an envelope. Inside 
his envelope he keeps his individual read- 
ing record. In other schools the names of 
the children are printed on the chart and 
their book lists are placed under their 
names. 

To the present time the co-operation of 
the teachers in making the traveling library 
meaningful and successful in the various 
communities has been excellent. They have 
assisted in recommending good books for 
various grade levels, have suggested and 
have helped choose books for retarded 
readers, have helped in keeping the shelves 
of the mobile in order, have taught the 
pupils to respect and use the traveling 
library as they would use a regular library, 
have very graciously aided in choosing 
books for parents and for clubs, and at 
present are helping keep circulation re- 


Alice, Rowan Coun- 
ty’s bookmobile, being 
prepared for its initial 
run to the rural schools 
of the county. 

Left: Virginia P. 
Greene, Rowan County 
Traveling Librarian. 


Center: Tone Chap- 
man, Morehead State 
College Librarian. 

Right: Ward Wil- 
| liams, Morehead High 
| School Librarian. 
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ports which is a great aid to the traveling 
librarian. 

“Alice” is now considered an important 
asset to the rural teaching program 
throughout the county. Her schedule is 
adhered to rather strictly with little in- 
terference. Only a holiday can prolong 
her regular visits, since the majority of the 
schools can be reached in inclement 
weather. In a few cases, however, inclem- 
ent weather may delay by a day or so the 
regular two-weeks visit to two or three 
schools in the county. 

If the traveling library service continues 
to prove successful throughout the re- 
mainder of the school year, it has been 
intimated that the bookmobile will become 
a permanent part of the teaching equip- 
ment of the county. 





Business Education Association 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation is an Associated Group of the 
Kentucky Education Association. Mem- 
bership in K.B.E.A. is open to all business 
teachers in the state on the high school 
and college level. This organization serves 
business teachers in several ways: (1) as a 
co-ordinating force for business teachers; 
(2) as an official voice and interpreter of 
the efforts of business teachers; (3) as a 
motivator of professional thinking on the 
part of business teachers; (4) and as a 
stimulator to the improvement of business 
teaching methods and procedures. 

Miss Willadene Rominger, Belfry High 
School, Belfry, Kentucky, is president of 
K.B.E.A. for the current year. Through 
her leadership the organization is publish- 
ing a newsletter for members of K.B.E.A. 


*The newsletter contains news items of in- 


terest to business teachers and articles on 
teaching practices which Kentucky busi- 
ness teachers have found to be successful 
in the classroom. Business teachers in the 
state who are interested in becoming mem- 
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bers of K.B.E.A. are asked to write to the 
secretary of the organization, Miss Eliza. 
beth Dennis, Lafayette High School, Ley. 
ington, Kentucky. 





Is Your Loeal Affiliated 


A local association having 100 per cent 
membership in the N.E.A. does not auto. | 
matically become an affiliate of the Na. 
tional Association. Application for affilia- 
tion must be made to the N.E.A. Division 
of Records, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing. 
ton 6, D.C. For locals having 100 per cent 
N.E.A. membership there is no affiliation 
charge, and affiliation is continuous rather 
than having to be renewed annually. A 
local association having less than 100 per 





cent N.E.A. membership must pay a $5 | 
affiliation fee. ( 
When an organization applies and is ac. 
cepted for affiliation, a charter is granted 
signifying that the group has become a 
local unit in the N.E.A. and as such is en- 
titled to all rights and privileges guaran- © 
teed by the charter and bylaws of the 
N.E.A. 
Is YOUR local affiliated? | 


Ve 



































“Can’t stop for breakfast dear 
- . - have to make it to the 
office to pick up another U. S. 
Defense Bond!” 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


New Visual Education Techniques, by Alfred 
Porter. Burgess Publishing Co. The author feels 
that the felt-tipped marking pen is a very valu- 
able technique in modern education, and “the 
purpose of this book is to show how this modern, 
inexpensive tool can become very valuable in 
preparing graphs, charts, posters, drawings, or 
models.” The book is full of pictures and ideas 
of definite utility value. 








Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials. Eighth Annual Edition. Educators 
Progress Seervice, Randolph, Wis., $4.50. Ex- 
tremely valuable is this collection of material 
indicated in the title. It is very practical, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject fields and fol- 
lowed by titles and sources indexes, including 
even sample units and materials which will be 
helpful only for teachers. 


Elementary-School Science and How to Teach 
It, by Blough and Huqzett. Dryden Press, $5.95. 
Especially complete is this discussion, both the- 
oretical and practical, of how to teach science in 
the elementary school. Part I is devoted to theory 
of such problems as objectives and organization; 
Parts II-IV deal with specific details for teaching 
The Earth and the Universe, Living Things, and 
Matter and Energy. The book is made complete 
and full by a detailed bibliography. There are 
imumerable illustrations, many of which are 
photographs. 


Teaching Language in the Grades, by Mildred 
A. Dawson. World Book Co., $3.80. New and 
experienced teachers alike will find here much 
valuable material that is practical and modern. 
Nothing seems to have been omitted and for 
additional help there are innumerable illustrations 
and suggestions for further reading. 


Teaching the Meanings of Arithmetic, by C. 
Newton Stokes, Appleton-Century-Crofts, $4.50. 
The author is a member of the faculty of Temple 
University and for a number of years has taught 
courses in the teaching and curriculum of mathe- 
matics. This especially good book is a result of 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 





LOOKS 


that and other classroom experiences. In order 
he discusses the why, what, and how of teaching 
arithmetical meanings; these elements he follows 
with a suggested detailed curriculum for a child 
in each of the age groups from 6 through 11. 
Good annotated bibliographies follow each cap- 
ter. An important book for all elementary 
teachers. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Goals in Spelling, Books 2-8, by Lambader, 
Kottmeyer, and Wickey. Webster Publishing Co., 
86c each. This series of text-workbooks for all 
the grades will be heartily welcomed by teachers. 
They are based on the 5-day plan of teaching 
spelling and contain an abundance of varied 
lessons and activities, well illustrated and attrac- 
tively presented. In connection with this series 
there are two others, Spelling Magic, Books I and 
II (24c each). 


What They Say, by Scott and Kresser. Web- 
ster Publishing Co, Primary teachers who seek 
new devices will find much to their liking in this 
group of audio-visual-kinesthetic flash cards for 
teaching phonics and phonetics. On attractive 
green cards there are pictures on one side and on 
the other may be found teaching-learning devices 
in using and recognizing sounds. New and 
worth while. 


Self-Help Algebra Workbook, by Walker and 
Hawkins. Scott, Foresman, 72c. A usable aid in 
algebra classes, combined with a teacher’s guide- 
book and answer key. 


Neighbors in the United States and Canada, by 
Smith and Sorenson. Winston, $3.40. Neighbors 
in Latin America, by Carls, Sorenson, and How- 
arth. Winston, $3.20. Two new additions to 
the “neighbors” geography series are, attractive 
and up-to-the-minute in subject matter appeal. 
Pleasantly illustrated and with valuable teaching 
helps. 


Homemaking for Teen-agers, by McDermott 
and Nicholas. Bennett, $2.96. This home eco- 
nomics text is exceedingly practical and full of 
helpful hints toward happy living in terms of 
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family life, housekeeping, food, parties, clothes, 
grooming, and personality development. 

Talking Time, by Scott and Thompson. Web- 
ster, $1.80. Teachers in California schools have 
developed and practiced these methods and mate- 
rials for speech improvement classes. Included 
are really helpful devices in the forms of speech 
games, exercises, stories, and poems. 

Time for Poetry, edited by May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Scott, Foresman, $2.20. The famous author- 
teacher has made this compilation of more than 
600 poems to be used in conjunction with The 
New Basic Readers, but the anthology is so fine 
and complete that it is not dependent upon any 
book or series to be useful. Teachers, of course, 
are free to use the book as they see fit, but in- 
cluded are some suggestions from the editor and 
an arrangement by subject groupings. Indexes of 
authors, titles, and first lines simplify usage of the 
book. To accompany these are two albums of 
RCA-Victor recorded records, also distributed by 
Scott, Foresman, selling for $6.80 each. The first, 
Poetry Time, designed for kindergarten and grade 
1, consists of Miss Arbuthnot’s reading poems to 
children and suggesting their participation. The 
other, for grade 1, is called Sounds Around Us 
is lots of fun and sure to help develop and 
strengthen auditory skills in learning to read. 

Singing in Harmony, by Pitts, et al. Ginn, 
$1.88. This is the 6th grade textbook in the 
“Our Singing World Series.” It is attractive and 
useful, with words and music being grouped in 
such divisions as “The Joy of Living” and 
“Singing as We Work.” 

Designing Your Own Dress Patterns, by Helen 
N. Tanous. Bennett, $5.95. Women who teach 
sewing as well as those who do sew and those 
who want to learn will find this book simple, 
clear, and complete. More than 500 diagrams 
are used to show how to follow step-by-step 
procedures in making patterns for oneself. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Christmas in the Country, by Collyer and Foley; 
The Kitten’s Surprise, by Nina; Two Little 
Gardeners, by Brown and Hurd; A Day at the 
Beach, by Kathryn and Byron Jackson; Ukelele 
and Her New Doll, by Clara L. Grant; Christo- 
pher and the Columbus, by Kathryn and Byron 
Jackson; The Little Golden Holiday Book, by 
Marion Conger; Pantaloon, by Kathryn Jackson; 
and Doctor Dan, the Bandage Man, by Helen 
Gaspard. Simon and Schuster, 25c each. Ex- 
cellent inexpensive books, brightly colored and 
definitely appealing. 

The Apple That Jack Ate, by W. R. Scott; 
What's in a Line? by Leonard Kessler; A Child’s 
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Good Night Book, by Margaret W. Brown; Yoy 
Among the Stars, by Herman and Nina Schneider. 
Wm. R. Scott Co. These “Young Scott Books” 
have been arranged to tell a story in words and 
pictures and to teach significant material at the 
same time. The first tells the story of the com. 
plete growth and consumption of an apple and 
the next is a “first book of graphic expression,” 
The next ones present a pleasant little “sleeping” 
book for bedtime reading and an introductory 
lesson to stars, planets, etc. 

Not Without Danger, by Herbert Best. Viking, 
$2.50. Really good books for teen-age boys seem 
especially sparse, and it is good to have this 
superior one by a well established author. It is a 
story of manifold adventures in Jamaica in the 
days before the Revolution. A good story, mas- 
terfully related, of carefully delineated characters, 

Black Bonanza, by Taylor and Welty. Whittle. 
sey House, $4. The Union Oil Co. of California 
is used as an example to tell the fascinating story 
of oil as one of our nation’s most valuable assets, 
Beautifully illustrated with photographs. 

A Pony for Linda, by C. W. Anderson. Mac- 
millan, $2. Boys and girls of 6-8, especially those 
who love horses, will demand more than one 
reading of this story about 7-year-old Linda and 
her pony named Daisy. Well illustrated by the 
author. 

The Round Meadow, by John Oldren. Vikiny, 
$2.50. This is an animal story for readers of all 
ages. It is the story of a fawn, Dasher, and of 
his experiences in various parts of the country, 
Beautifully illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


Giddy-ap, Giddy-ap, by Charlotte Steiner. 
Doubleday, $1.25. Very young children will like 
the story as well as the pictures in this picture 
book of Dickie, his hobby horse, and_ other 
friends. 

Little Bruin and Per, by Hasken Christensen. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.25. This charming story, 
translated from the Norwegian, should be greatly 
enjoyed by younger children, especially those 
beginning to read for themselves. It is about a 
bear, a boy, and a fox. 

Growl Bear, by Margot Austin, Dutton, $1.50. 
One of the best books of the winter season is 
this one of a little bear and all his troubles. 
Charmingly illustrated by the author. 

The Horse Who Had His Picture in the Paper, 
by Phyllis McGinley. Lippincott, $2. These are 
further adventures of Joey, “the horse who lived 
upstairs.” It is entertaining and funny, happily 
pictured by Helen Stone. 

Lost and Found, by Kathryn Hitte. Abingdor- 


Cokesbury, $1. First grade children can read 
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this for themselves, and younger children will 
want to hear it again and again. It is an account 
of a little boy, a kitty, and a puppy. 

Dear Uncle Looy, by Peggy Gulick and Eliza- 
beth Dresser. Knopf, $1.75. A bear and a panda 
family—Sing, Song, and Sung—are the major 
characters of this story which involves a gift from 
Uncle Looy and all the trouble it led into. Of 
undisputed appeal for primary children. 

Jamaica Inn, by Daphne du Maurier, and The 
Thirty-nine Steps, by John Buchan, edited and 
abridged by Jay E. Greene, $1.92; Jamaica Inn, 
by Daphne du Maurier, edited and abridged by 
Jay E. Greene, $1.80; Mark Twain’s The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, adapted by Ollie 
Depew, $1.72; Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, adapted by Erwin H. Schubert, 
$1.72; Modern Mystery and Adventure Novels, 
edited and abridged by Jay E. Greene (contains 
the two novels listed first here in addition to 
Portrait of Jennie and Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde), 
$2.96; Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, adapted 
by Glenn Holder, $1.80; Dickens’ Great Expecta- 
tions, adapted by Lou P. Bunce, $1.92. Globe 
Publishing Co. Teachers who are looking for 
“adapted” classics and other books with which to 
stimulate reading interest among slow readers 
will find these books very much to their liking. 
They are attractive in appearance and a good job 
seems to have been done with the “adapting.” 

The Flying Truck, by Hans Christian Ander- 
son, translated by Lyda Jensen. Scott, Foresman, 
$2. Included here are 24 of Anderson’s favorite 
fairy tales, adapted to be read by boys and girls 
of the middle grades, held to third-grade level. 
Included are such favorites as “The Fir Tree,” 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes,” and “The Ugly 
Duckling.” 

A Bird in the Hand, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Macmillan, $2.50. Here the authors give 
a little introduction to Benjamin Franklin and his 
times and follow it with colorful illustrations of 
Franklin’s wise sayings. A beautiful book. 


FACT AND FICTION FOR ADULTS 

The Magnificent Century, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. Doubleday, $4.50. In his projected series 
of books on English history this novelist-author 
will prove that truth indeed may be stranger than 
fiction. Very much alive is his account here of 
the reign of Henry III, 1216-1272, and very color- 
ful is the background of the times. 

Enter Mrs. Belchamber, by Elizabeth Cadell. 
Morrow, $3. In other of her novels of England, 
this author has revealed a rare sense of humor 
and a penetrating understanding of the human 
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race. These charactristics are manifest in her 
latest novel, one full of people with such difficul- 
ties as measles, love, and no plumbing. 

Cloud on the Land, by Julia Davis. Rinehart, 
$3.50. The cloud mentioned in the title is that 
of slavery, one of the many problems threatening 
the marriage and well-being of Angus and Lucy 
McLeod who lived in the Shenandoah Valley 
during the 19th Century. Characters, story, and 
historical facts are masterfully blended into an 
entertaining whole. 

White Man Returns, by Agnes Newton Keith. 
Little, Brown, $4. Readers of Land Below the 
Wind and Three Came Home—and there are 
thousands of them—will want White Man Returns 
to round out the experiences of the author and 
her family. Surface events are penetrated by the 
author’s understanding of people and events. A 
beautiful book in format as well as in content. 

The Picture Window, by Josephine Lawrence. 
Morrow, $3. In previous novels Miss Lawrence 
has chosen problems, seemingly trivial, from ev- 
eryday life and expanded them into novels of 
full-length proportions, not suggesting a solution 
but leaving the way open for thought and dis- 
cussion, This time she is concerned with a couple 
whose family ties prevent their marriage and with 
their efforts to solve the problem, universal in 
number and implication. An entertaining novel. 

The President's Lady, by Irving Stone. Double- 
day, $3.50. The life of Rachel and Andrew 
Jackson has been utilized by novelists and bi- 
ographers before, but never so effectively as it 
has been done this time. Irving Stone has created 
a readable, memorable biographical novel which 
pictures in broad strokes the lines of his two 
protagonists, against the stormy background of 
the times in which they lived. Here is a book to 
appeal to a wide variety of readers. 

The Grass Harp, by Truman Capote. Random 
House, $2.75. Many predictions have been made 
about the potentialities and the future of the 
youngest of the Southern writers. He has always 
hinted at more than he has said, promised more 
than he has produced. The Grass Harp repre- 
sents one step further toward fruition, but the 
peak has not yet been reached. It is the story of 
a 16-year-old boy who flees to a tree-house with 
his aging aunt and her “Indian” friend, there to 
be joined by two other refugees. 





The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illustrated, 
48-page report covering every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems in the class- 
room and their effect on children’s posture, vision, 
and general welfare. (American Seating Co.) 
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Make Time for ART 


THE ABILITY TO CREATE cant be taught. 
It is a native gift, which may be encouraged 
and allowed to flower. A few in each gen- 
eration have an inner urge to write, to paint, 
or carve, to express themselves in music or 
the dance. A much larger group loves and 
enjoys each of these creative activities, and 
forms the audience which rewards the per- 
former. 

Drawing may be taught—in the sense of 
simple representation. Art cannot be 
taught, for it expresses something from 
within the individual artist. Because of this 
fact, art is far more important than draw- 
ing. While it can’t be taught—the school 
can provide an atmosphere within which 
art, or other types of creative expression, 
may flourish. It is the obligation of the 
school to do just that. 


Monstrous Perversions 


The tulip outlines, hectographed from a 
pattern in some teachers magazine and dis- 
tributed to all of the children to color with 
crayons, which are found in many schools, 
have no teaching value as art or anything 
else. The same applies to all forms of 
“copying,” whether the original copy is sup- 
plied by the teacher, or by some outside 
agency. When a period designated as “art” 
is cluttered up with such monstrous per- 
versions, it is wasted time for everyone. 

“But I’m supposed to teach art,” wails the 
unhappy and untalented teacher, “What am 
I to do?” The answer is simple. No one 
expects any classroom teacher to teach art. 
Neither does he expect any artist to teach 


‘art. The most that can be taught is the 


way to use materials—and the best way to 
learn how to use most art materials is to 
start using them. Given enough free ex- 
perience with crayons or water colors, even 
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WILLARD W. BEATTY 
former chief, Branch of Education 





U. S. Indian Service 


a child will soon learn in general what can 
and what can’t be done with them. 

The art period, if it is to be worth any. 
thing in school or out, should be an oppor- 
tunity for unchanneled creative expression, 
No two children will produce exactly the 
same thing, and, if left alone, each child 
will produce something which is more or 
less satisfactory to himself. The attempt on 
the part of the teacher to dictate what the 





outward expression of a child’s artistic im- 
pulse should be, will inevitably interfere © 
with that form of growth on the part of the © 
child. ; 

The advice to teachers in recent decades 
that small children should be given large 
sheets of paper, opaque water colors and | 
large brushes or large crayons at least re” 
sults in loosened muscles, which in turn can 4 
give expression to the ideas which may be {7 
inside of the children’s heads. : 

The view that classroom art work should | 
reflect the varying seasons of the year, or | 
the sacred or profane holidays, is just a 
teacher’s notion. Such a suggestion might 
be helpful to children who haven't any 
ideas of their own as to what they might 
draw or paint, or what they might model 
with plastecine. However, ideas of this 
kind should never be forced on a child who 
knows what he wants to do, and just wants 
a chance to do it. 

Some years ago, a supervisory visitor 
happened upon a one-room Indian day 





anita: 





school in the Pueblo country during what 
was called a drawing lesson. The teacher 
had a number of cut-outs from a familiar 7 
magazine for elementary teachers stuck on 

the blackboard in front and was encourag: j 
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ing the children to draw pictures of the 
three wise men with their camels, because 
she was hoping to have a Christmas frieze 
on her walls within a few weeks. The 
children were entirely uninspired, and were 
making not very good copies of the ma- 
terial which she had spread before them. 
As the supervisor walked among the desks, 
he finally saw one young boy who was 
drawing a highly animated and very well- 
proportioned horse in a scene of consider- 
able artistic value and vigor. He stopped 
and commented quite favorably upon what 
the boy was doing. The teacher glanced 
up long enough to identify the approximate 
position in the room which the supervisor 
was occupying, and then said, “I'll bet that’s 
Jose drawing horses. He has been forbid- 
den to draw horses. It’s all he ever does. 
He is going to have to draw something 
worthwhile before he gets out of this class- 
room.” The comment seemed to be en- 
| aay self-condemning. The teacher showed 
at once that she did not appreciate good 
art work when she saw it. She did not 
understand why art work was practiced in 
school, which is to free the creative ability 
of the children. She was trying to force 
upon children the reproduction of lifeless 
material that was entirely foreign to any 
interest of the children. 

Many drawings made by younger chil- 
dren won't make much sense to anyone but 
themselves. In a year or two it won't make 
much sense to them, either. That is not im- 
portant. At the moment their drawings serve 
a creative purpose, and that is enough. An- 
other typical experience may be quoted: A 


_ teacher of beginners paused back of a 


visitor 
n day 
x what § 


reacher 


amiliat © 


uck on 
sourag: 


RNAI 


youngster who was swinging a brush vigor- 
ously. A roundish object appeared; two 
eyes were daubed in; a nose and a mouth; 
a one-line neck; and a bow-tie. “You’ve for- 
gotten his ears,” said the teacher. “Doesn't 
need any ears,” was the reply. “Oh! But 
everybody has ears!” remonstrated the 
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“This ssi the third time 
this week you’ve kept me after 


school, Miss Jones! Couldn’t 
be you’re putting your over- 
time dough into U. S. Defense 
Bonds?” 














teacher. “Doesn't need any ears,” replied 
the child, with greater vigor, “He isn’t lis- 
tening, he’s looking!” A complete and satis- 
fying explanation, and the teacher was wise 
enough to leave it at that. 

In the lower grades, children aren't par- 
ticularly critical of the details of their draw- 
ings. An idea is expressed, and that is 
enough. Later, as they become more ob- 
servant of details, their earlier paintings no 
longer satisfy them. Some children become 
so unhappy over their inability to make 
their hands reproduce the ideas in their 
heads, that they give up drawing or paint- 
ing in discouragement. Some return later, 
when their ideas have jelled more com- 
pletely; some never paint again. Other 
children show a gradual change in their 
work, and evolve a more accurately repre- 
sentational drawing, which satisftes both 
themselves and their teachers immensely. 
Still others begin to experiment, if they are 
left alone, and ultimately come up with a 
style of art expression that satisfies them, 
even if it doesn’t please the teacher. These 
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may, in all probability will, be the really 
budding artists in the class. 

The art period should be a time sacred 
to the self-expression of the pupil, and free 
from coercion by the teacher or the super- 
visor or even by other pupils—although 
other pupils will seldom criticize adversely 
another's art expression, unless egged on to 
do so by some adult. Does that mean that 
the art class should not indulge in discus- 
sion? Not necessarily. Certainly, not in 
the sense of applying some yard-stick of 
“art principles,” which are non-existent. 
But each child should be encouraged to 
comment on what he himself has produced; 
and each child should be encouraged to 
find attractive elements in what each of the 
others has done. No one should be asked 
to declare a liking for something he doesn’t 
like. 

Smug cross-criticism which is sometimes 
permitted to grow up in a class, should 
never be tolerated. All it can possibly do 
is to destroy whatever urge the most sensi- 
tive children may have to give expression 
to urges within themselves which may be 
different from what everyone else is doing. 
Real art is usually, by nature, quite indi- 
vidual and, so, different from what others 
are doing. 

Few classroom teachers would be likely 
to encourage a child who painted like many 
artists whose canvasses hang in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. That is because most 
teachers have not been exposed to such con- 
ceptions of art. To the uninitiated they dif- 
fer so much from the reproductions found 
in art textbooks that they are rejected by 
many who seek their judgments second 
hand. Yet who can say that a child who 
paints that way with inner conviction may 
not be a coming artist? 





Seventy-two million Americans, nearly 
half the population, traveled during their 
vacations last year. Nearly thirty-three 
million of them visited National Park 
System areas. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW” 


By DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director, Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm, sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded 
to the producers. ) 


How Billy Keeps Clean (10 min., color also, 

Coronet Films). 

To see why as well as how Billy does it will 
help other hearty lads practice the four rules 
Billy made on his poster. Parents and teachers 
seeing the film will gladly note Billy changes 
from school clothes to play clothes, gets dirty but 
doesn’t stay that way, learns about different kinds 
of dirt and how to remove each, is careful to 


rinse and dry well, even rinses the basin and | 


combs his hair. 


The Clean Look (Stanley Neal for Armour, 25 


min., color). 

Demonstrates how to make the most of natural 
beauty, your own individual quality, by following 
the “clean look” way to cleanse face, select and 


use make-up, bathe body, gain posture control of f 


figure line, and groom the hair becomingly. Points 
of appropriateness in appearance are continually 
emphasized: “If it’s noticeable, it’s not for you’; 


“study your own needs”; “Line and _ simplicity 
Diagrams show pores and why | 
One sequence | 
calls attention to the brand name (Dial) and the | 
purifying and deodorizing ingredient, Attractive- | 


are important.” 
soap is needed to clean them. 


For those you are unable to 





) exper 
| demo 
| if it. 

floatii 
Stude 
may | 
not s 
Serva 


eRe eb 


ly costumed models from high school girl to | 


graying matron persuasively present the ideas. 
How to Catch a Cold (10 min., color, Disney for 
International Cellucotton). 
Characters: Common Man 
cold); Common Sense (elf). 
Just what you too often do. Lower 
Too warm, cool of 


(with common 


Business: 
resistance by over-exertion. 


in a draft, make a perfect push-over for the fist | 


germ coming by. Stay in bed? Oh no! Kiss 


family and off to work. Sneeze all over the office. § 
At school Junior spreads his germs too, Nett § 


morning, same start, until elf intervenes. 
Plot thickens: Elf (Common Sense) comparts 


fight for health to football skirmish. Common | 


Man (threatened by Pneumonia) crawls back into 
bed. Elf shows how to “blow,” leaving both 
nostrils and mouth open, and how not to put 4 
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) cold in your pocket (paper bag for used tissues). 
» Now with radio and book, cosy in bed . . . oops 








_,.a sneeze from Comm n Sense, and, grabbing 
4 Kleenex, he jumps under the covers beside 
Common Man. 

Climax: if you want to catch and keep a cold, 
this Disney cartoon has shown you how. Or, you 
could do it in réverse and not... kerchoo... 
maybe. 

Our Teacher (10 min., color also, Coronet Films). 

Shocked small fry find from this film that their 
teacher considers them “friends,” thus shortening 
the distance between pupil and teacher at the 
primary level. Pictures the teacher’s responsibil- 
ities before the bell rings and after, emphasizing 
co-operative attitude in classroom and playground; 
and for the child, shows that the teacher is a 
person interested in him. 


Measuring Temperature (10 min., Young America 
Films). 
Pictures ways boys and girls learn (observe, 
question, use reference books, experiment), as 
well as how different thermometers work. For 


) upper elementary grades it develops in a simpli- 
our, 25 


fied way the idea that “most things expand when 
heated, and contract when cool.” 


What Makes Things Float (10 min., Young 
America Films). 

Shows learning through “checking guesses by 
experiment” as well as by observation and 


if it is no heavier than the water it displaces, so 
floating depends upon both size and weight.” 
Students more advanced than elementary grades 
may study the film to make additional conclusions 


not stated in the film but derived from the ob- 


servation of the demonstrations. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send information as to 
where I may secure the following films: 


Name. 





Subject taught 





School name__ 





School address. 


City. Ee Sane eee —_— State. 
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Kentucky 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 






from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
Your EBF representative is 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 





@ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Tenure Committee to Hold 
Open Meeting in St. Louis 


Tenure cases currently under investiga- 
tion will be discussed by the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom of the Na- 
tional Education Association when it meets 
in St. Louis February 22-23. At an open 
meeting on February 24 committee mem- 
bers will discuss various problems con- 
nected with tenure. 





New Public Relations Newsletter 
Makes Initial Bow 


Teachers, who are public relations-wise 
will find additional help in a new news- 
letter by the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

A preview edition of the new publication, 
entitled It Starts in the Classroom — the 
Public Relations Newsletter on Classroom 
Teachers appeared in December. Printed 
in cedar green ink in an easy-to-read style, 
the newsletter is planned to provide a new 
type of in-service program for classroom 
teachers. 

Editor Thomas E. Robinson, county su- 
perintendent of schools (Mercer County, 
New Jersey ), expects to present ideas which 
each teacher can use in his regular class- 
room work. The suggestions printed in the 
newsletter each month will represent a 
cross section of the workable ideas teachers 
are using in classrooms across the nation. 

The Newsletter bears the same name as 
the 1951 N.S.P.R.A. yearbook. Published 
monthly September through May, single 
subscriptions are $2.50. Quantity orders of 
100 or more, 75 cents per subscription. 
N.S.P.R.A. members receive a 20 per cent 
discount. A complimentary copy is avail- 
able from National School Public Relations 
Association, N.E.A., 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





There are 307 staff members in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


E.P.C. to Bring Out New Edition 


A new edition of Education for All Amer. 
ican Youth will be published early in 1952 
according to William G. Carr, secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission and 
associate secretary of the National Educa. 


tion Association. The new edition will be 
entitled, Education for All American Youth: 
a Further Look. 

The original book, first published in 1944 
by the Commission of N.E.A. and the Amer. 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
introduced the school systems of “Farm. 
ville,” “American City,” and the “State of 
Columbia” to American education. The 
new publication has been revised through- 
out and three new chapters have been 
added. 


> « 


The work of revision was carried out by 





a special committee of California educators, | 


all of whom were associated with the prepa- 
ration of the original book. The chairman 
of the special committee was Francis L, 
Bacon, professor of education, University 
of California, and Kyle Esgate, Santa 
Monica (California) public schools, served 
as secretary of the committee. 


























“A broken skate is not a ‘transportation 
difficulty’ . . . not when you live right 
next door!” 
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For spring and 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


Tests For Grades 1-9 
Forms R, S, T, U, and V 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 


Tests for Grades 1-12 


Pintner General Ability Tests 
Tests for Grades 1-12 


Heston Personal Adjustment 
Inventory 





For High School and College 





year-end testing 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


A comprehensive, integrated series 
of high school achievement tests in 
science, mathematics, social studies, 
and language arts. 


Essential High School Content Battery 


One booklet measures achievement 
in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Shockley Lockridge, Kentucky Representative 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 












Term Expires Term Expires 
C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLer, 1207 Larue 
President April 18, 1952 Avenue, Louisville 13.............. June 380, 1953 
RicHarpD VAN Hoose, Louisville, J. A. Gawoon, Fenen oscars June 380, 1954 
First Vice-President.................. April 18, 1952 RusseLLu Browwces, Fort Thomas......June 80, 1954 
Joun Rosinson, R. 1, Paducah, BEN CorFMaN, Russell June 30, 1953 
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FranK McGary, Wickliffe......... oe , 1954 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Drmector OF FieEtp SERvIcE, Miss Nona Burress 
Dmector OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DImmEcTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
FIRST DISTRICT CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Parsons, Paducah President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
SECOND DISTRICT EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—William Hund, Owensboro President—Verne P. Home, Paintsvill 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, *Madisonville Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 ame Street, Ashland 
IRD MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
= Fey nel Taylor, Central City President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia c 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 


Bowling Green 





NGhasident Mis, Mildred ‘T Ludl 
nt—. . ildre upman, Ludlow 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, _ oon Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence j 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethto UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT : 
hac ed, roo Pursifull, Pineville 4 
FIFTH DISTRICT Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville i 
President—Joseph Cantrell, 4802 Fielding Way, 4 
Shively UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT ; 
Secretary—dirs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden t 


Place, Louisville 5 Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF Foreign Lang Teach Conference of 
Eresident—Roy True, Frankfort ideas President— Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High School, 
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See ee ise nin Toute Loulevile 8 ——-‘S**egr_Sue Robinson, Okolona High Sch 
a Evans, Morehead State College, More- Lib wien a of 
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Louis ~ rere eee — Secretary—Emma Osborn, Beechwood School Ft. 
. Seeretany—-Hlevence Martin, 122 South Hanover Ave., Mitchell via Covington 
Lexington Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
Szeconpary EpucaTIon, DEPARTMENT OF President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
om | ¥ Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louis- Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 
Secretary Willie Moss, Department of Education, _— —- Kentucky Academy of 
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K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Russell Helmick, Covington 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 
Elementary 
President—O. F. Brown, 8442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fo Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, Board of Education, Covington 
Secretary—Martha Daugherty, Dixie Heights H. S., 
Covington 
VYocaTIONAL EpuCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Maurine Collins, Maysville 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Curtis Sanders, Cynthiana 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—]. B. Kelley, Somerset 
Secretary—Mrs. Lora Beale, Western Trade School, 
Bowling Green 
Guidanee Section 
President—Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbvville 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray State College, 
urray 


one 
Second lary 


ed ¢. 





Trades and Industries 
President—William E. Ray, Bowling Green 
CoLLEGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U.. of Ky., Lexington 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Coving- 
ton 


Carmel Manor, Fort 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

a of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 

tion o 
President—Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
Green 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 

a Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, Louis- 

vue 

Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, 


Paducah 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 


| Business Education, Kentucky Association of 


President—Willadene Rominger, 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Linda Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 
Seeretary—Susan Price, 1915 Broadway, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wil ie 
College, Bowling Green 


Belfry 


Lafayette High School, 


Western Kentucky State 
Western Kentucky State 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 


President—Mary Marks, Bowling Green 

Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky, As- 

sociation of 
President—Alfred Reece, Jr., Lexin: 
Secretary—E. B. 
Frankfort 

Fm School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
sident—Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manual, Louisville 

Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 


xington 
Whalin; Department of Education, 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington 
Secreta: rover C. Salyer, Eastern High School, 


Middletown 

Music Educators Association, anny A : 

an lo E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 

Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Omnithological Society, Kentucky 

(to be elected in fall) 
Psychological Association, icky 

President—G. R. Dimmick, U. of Ky., xington 

Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Howie Lex- 


School a Members Association 
(no report 
Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 
a Burress, 1421 Heyburn Building, 
uisvill 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Sociery for 
oe D. Perki Third District School, 
‘ovingt 
Some a Ramsey, Jefferson County Schools, 
ouisv: 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
resident—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
tostelaty-jehen S. Reed, Frankfort 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 























Term Ag 
BoswELL B. Hopcxr, Frankfort............January 1, 1952 
JAMESON JoNES, Centre College, Danville....June 80; 1954 
Mrs, JAMEs G. SHEEHAN, Danville. eee: une 80, 1953 
cE Misonn, Miectean Ep Seam Colleg peers 
OORE, tern Ky. State e, 
Richmond June 80, 1952 
EARLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg June 80, 1958 
© W. C, Jerron, Paducah June 80, 1952 
LronaRD MEECE, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington June 30, 1958 
Ratpe CuERrRy, Owensb June 80, 1954 
C. D. Reppine, Frankfort... April 18, 1952 























Joun Frep WiuiaMs, Ashland. or $0, 1952 
AupREY Maupin, Albany.. une $0, 1952 
MARSHALL Buiack, Harrods une $0, 1952 
JAMES PURSIFULL, — June 80, 1952 
Leste T. Miter, Fort Tho June 80, 1952 
JACK power 1625 Fer omeone Ro 

une 80, 1952 
Mrs, las McCor, Shelbyville.................... June 80, 1952 
Mrs, GENEVA PBELL, Campbellsville....June 30, 1952 
Mrs, Hays, Cave City............--.- June 30, 1952 
7. wr, Madisonville une 80, 1952 
Mrs. Cooper, Paducah..................----J une 80, 1952 
orth Gee bo ETS: June 30, 1954 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Mrs, Lucy Byrp Buckies, Bloomfield........ une 80, 1955 
Mrs, Frank McGary, Barlow.............0000 80, 1952 
T. GausrairnH, Mt. Olivet...... une 80, 1954 
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Tuttvs CHAMBERS, Benton 7 80, 19538 
C. D. Repprne, Frankfort, ex officio............ pril 18, 1952 
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Willard Goslin Will 
Receive Exhibitors’ Award 


The Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association will present 
the American Education Award for 1952 
to Willard E. Goslin. The board of di- 
rectors of the exhibitors selected Mr. Goslin 
as the next recipient of this annual award 
accorded since 1928 to a man or woman in 
recognition of outstanding contribution in 
the broad field of education. 

Mr. Goslin, former president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, is head of the division of ad- 
ministration and community leadership, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 





Formal presentation of the American Edu. 
cation Award will be made at one or more 
of A.A.S.A.’s regional conventions in 1952, 

A.A.S.A. regional conventions are sched. 
uled as follows: St. Louis, February 23-27, | 
Los Angeles, March 8-12; Boston, April 5-9, 








Membership in the Kentucky Education | 
Association as of November 20 was 18,011, | 
which represents an increase of nearly 600 | 
over the fine record of last year. The pres. 
ent membership is the second largest in 
the entire history of the Association, and 
it appears at this time that the record mem- 
bership of 18,175 set during the school 





year 1948-49 will be exceeded this year. 





““YOURS ... for the Asking”’ 


You may help us to get the material to you 
quicker by: (1) printing your name and address 
clearly; (2) writing out the address in full-— 
without abbreviations and; (3) heeding any limi- 
tations the producers have indicated for the dis- 
tribution of their material. 

13. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program is 
a revised edition of a catalog listing the materials 
planned to meet in a practical way the ‘needs of 
the academic teacher, the specialist, and the 
administrator, and suggesting the effective ways 
to develop a community-school program in 
nutrition education. (General Mills) 

18. How to Prepare for a Career in Science 
. . . for high school students, suggests subjects to 
study, developing skills and aptitudes, importance 
of human relations, opportunities, and starting 
salaries in scientific careers. Simply written, illus- 
trated with drawings, 16-page pamphlet by Dr. 
H. B. Hass, manager Research and Development 
GAF, formerly head of Chemistry Department, 
Purdue University. Every science teacher will 
want to distribute to the class. (General Aniline 
& Film Corporation) 

20. The Genie Story. <A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a schoolboy the 
“part that Coal plays in our daily lives. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 

23. More Brilliant Projection in a brief, inter- 
esting way answers for the projector user such 
questions as seating arrangement, care of the 
lenses, what type screen is best, audience capa- 
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city, care and handling of audiences, and many 
others. If you us a projector, you will want this | 
booklet. (Radiant Manufacturing Corp.) 

26. The Railroad Story. A 32-page booklet 
emphasizing railroad research and scientific prog- 7 
ress. Contains pictures, maps, charts, graphs, 7 
Especially prepared for classroom use in science, i 





geography, history, economics, transportation, and 
commercial subjects. For upper grades and high 
school. Available in quantities. Single copies 
of special Manual for teachers. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

27. Facts about Color Television. A 16-page © 
booklet explaining the status of color television. 
The twelve questions and answers give authorita- 
tive information on this much discussed question 
of color television. (Radio Corporation of 
America ) é 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1], Illinois 


Please have sent to me 
uantities indicated. 3c 
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CHANGE 


Farmers in Afghanistan have given up AinNCuUCUN 


the sickle for the scythe. 

This is a most important educational FOLDING CHAIRS 
event because it represents a dramatic 
change in the life of an entire people; be- 
cause the change was promoted by the 
United States Point Four Program; because 
it represents the beginning of improved 
farming and life in Afghanistan. 











The University of Kentucky Alumni As- 
sociation named President H. L. Donovan 











its “Alumnus of the Year.” The award was BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 
made, alumni officials said, in recognition @ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
> 6 . * @ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

of Dr. Donovan s outstanding leadership @ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
as evidenced by University progress dur- ond backs 
; A - @ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
ing his tenure.” Dr. Donovan, who was @ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

a . . @ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durabl 
graduated from the University of Kentucky lacquer finish; Sout dok Caied Gidaeaeenaie 
7 ° or imitation leather upholstered, choi f 5 colors. 
in 1914, completed the tenth year of his ad- ty i lai acacia laa 
ministration last July. The award was an- OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


many : ° e 
a nounced by State Senator Louis Cox, metican Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 






































_ Frankfort, president of the Alumni As- 
ooklet sociation. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
prog: | 
raphs. |) 
ane The latest program in BASAL READING 
1 high | 
a! | THE MACMILLAN READERS 
| Gates AND OTHERS 
5-page 
vision. A completely new series for grades 1 - 8 
horita- , ; ; 
me Dedicated to the purpose of teaching children to read 
mn of well and to love to read 
through Preparatory Books, Readers, and a wealth of varied and interesting 
“7 supplementary materials at every level 
| SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
. an A favorite in Ciark AND CUSHMAN 
item | 3 Kentucky schools: A primary-grades program in arithmetic; 
7 Grades 1-3. 
=_ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
aa 2459 Prairie Avenue Represented in Kentucky by 
Chicago FRENCH MaccaRD 
—— 1020 Fontaine Rd., Lexington 
eae 
RNALE January, Nineteen Fifty-two 45 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military - 


Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 

Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 

Winchester, Kentucky. 


Bank 


Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 

7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 

New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky, 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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5 SIGNATURE “ONLY. Soa $ $ 
by-Mail. Pg tees) rales et 
confidential. 
friends, merchants A id: No co-signers necessary. Repay 
in small monthly payments—no principal 
Payments necessary during your payless 
RB vacation months. For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today 
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The series that features 
pupil interest, sound literary content, 
and a developmental reading program 


The Mastery of Reading 


Bailey and Leavell 


WORLDS OF ADVENTURE Grade 7 
WORLDS OF PEOPLE Grade 8 
WORLDS TO EXPLORE Grade 9 


Textbooks @ Study Books @ Teacher’s Guides 





Dictionaries that pupils 
can understand and use 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 


American Book Company 
,300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











Thank Won 


for your patronage in 1951. 
We are now better able to serve you 
than ever before. 


We hope you will remember us in 


1952. 


Whatever you need We have it—we'll 
get it or it’s not available. 


The Chas. H. Bunch Company 


School Equipment and Supplies 
337 WEST MAIN STREET 
FOURTH AND MAIN STS. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


“Your dependable Source of Supply” 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 





HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE TEXTS 


Broadening, enriching, and 
deepening the imaginative 
life of the student; introduc- 
ing him to himself, to others, 
and to the world in which he 
lives; building good char- 
acter, high ideals, ethical 
values; stressing the bound- 
less enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion offered by good litera- 
ture; developing better 
reading habits and reading 
taste; this is the 4th Edition of 
THE PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES for the high school 
grades. 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America iD 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 





Represented by 
ROGER BARKER 
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N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 


A8 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. What amount did 
the State (1). appro- 
priate for 1951-52, and 
what amount is (2) 
needed for 1952-53? 

A. (1) $1,630,000. (2) 
$2,128,000. 

2. Q. How would the pro- 
posed legislation help 
the teacher whose sal- 
ary is less than $3,600? 
A. The Actuary would 
recommend and_ the 
board approve a great- 

er value of subsequent service (above 1% 

per cent) and this greater value applied to the 

average final salary as defined would increase 
the annuity. 

The present maximum may be reached by age 

64; under proposed legislation it could be 

reached at an earlier age. 


. Q. What is the value of a year of service 


credit? 

A. (1) A year of prior service credit has a 
value of 1 per cent of the average salary for 
the last five years of prior service; (2) a year 
of subsquent service has a value of 142 per cent 
the average salary for the last five years of 
subsequent service. The maximum for pricr 
service is $2,000; for subsequent service, 
$2,400. 

The minimum money value of a year of service 
credit at age 65 is $198. 


. Q. What are the present assets of the System? 


The number of contributing members and the 
amount they will pay in 1951-52? 

A. Assets on September 30, 1951, $20,261,- 
799.48; approximately 23,000 members will 
pay in $1,465,000 during 1951-52. 


. Q. I have taught 15 years in Tennessee for 


which I have credit, and I have taught 12 
years in Kentucky. I am 55 years old. Will 
I be eligible for an annuity at age 58? 

A. No, Teach 20 years in Kentucky. 


. Q. I had 23 years of service credit in Ken- 


tucky and withdrew my account and went to 
Tennessee to teach in 1946. I am teaching 
in Kentucky this year. Can I return the 
money and interest and reinstate my account 
and service credit? 

A. No. You were absent too long. If you 
had left your account in Kentucky, you would 
now have the 23 years. 


7. Q. I have taught for 40 years and I am 60 
years old. My salary is $2,300. Would | 
gain more by continuing to teach to age 68, 
or by retiring now and taking an office job 
under Social Security and retire again at age 
65. Salary $1,500? Thanks very much. 
A. If you retire at 60, you will receive $668 
from your Retirement System, which to age 
68 is $5,344; plus office salary of $7,500 to 
age 65 and Social Security for three years at 
$576 per year ($1,728)—grand total of $14, 
572 from July 1, 1952, to age 68. 

If you teach to age 68, you will receive in 
salary $18,400. Under both Teachers’ Re. 
tirement System and Social Security your in- 
come would be respectively $668 and $576 
—Total, $1,244; teaching to age 68 Teachers’ 
Retirement Annuity alone, $1,086. Loss in 
income for eight years, $3,828; actuarial value 
of increase in annuities, $158 times 11.28 
equals $1,782.24. Net loss on this basis, 
$2,045.76. All of the factors are not taken 


into consideration here. ‘ 


8. Q. If we were under Social Security at this 
time, what would our contributions be, and 
would the State or School Board match it? 
A. One and one-half per cent on first $3,600 
or less of salary—total about $700,000. It 
is supposed the Board of Education would 
match it since it is handled this way for non- 
certificated employees. The percentage does 
not remain at 1% per cent, but on a scale 
goes up to 3% per cent. 


9. Q. Will you please do the following for me? 
(1) I have changed my name twice during 
membership. Is my record clear? (2) | 
taught five months last year, what do I 4o 
about the four months I did not teach? (3) 
How many years can I be out of teaching 
and still hold my service credit? (4) If I 
lose my service credit by absence, can I re- 
instate it when I return to teaching? (3) 


How much would be coming to me in case | | 


withdraw? (6) After I should withdraw, 
could I ever be a member again? 

A. (1) Your record of account and service 
credit is in good order and clear. (2) Noth- 
ing now. During that year you could have 
paid for the four months. (8) Six full schol- 
astic years if your account is not withdrawn. 
(4) No. (5) All your contributions plus § 
per cent compound interest. (6) Yes. The 
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Law requires membership even though all 
service credit is lost up to that time. 


10. Q. I have 15 years of service credit and am 

going into Military Service. What should I 
do? 
A. Leave your account in the Retirement 
System and currently, or later, pay your con- 
tribution for credit for Military Service. Your 
15 years have a value of $6,000, and you can 
not only save it, but also increase it during 
Military Service. 


11. Q. Our committee wants to know where we 

can obtain information on the Retirement 
System. 
A. Read the Revised Retirement Act 1950; 
Handbook of Information 1950; and the last 
five Annual Reports. The N.E.A. can pre- 
vide you with general information on all 
teachers’ retirement systems, The Retirement 
Office, Frankfort, will answer questions. 
Your Superintendent has copies of informa- 
tional releases. 


12.Q. I am interested in the voluntary un- | 


matched privileges. If I deposit an extra 
$150 per year for the next 20 years, what 
extra annuity will I be due at age 66? 

A. Approximately $345. Measured by the 
average life span after 66, about $5,830 for 
the $3,000 in total deposits. 





“Who's Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” 


_ which appeared in McCalls in September 


and was reprinted in the Kentucky School 
Journal in November has brought in many 
letters—about 8 to 1 in favor of the stand 
in support of the schools. 


Want to see your book in print? 


We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
novel, your poetry, text book or 


any other kind of book. 
Send for free 32-pape Brochure, 
We Con Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 4 
386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 

















'00/ PROFIT SELLING @ ursahafrag, SREETING 


The Ideal way to raise funds for school 





: s $s group activities. Sunshine cards sell quick- 
3 ly, earn big profits. Write today for Sun- 

= FOR % shine Fund Raising Plan and samples on 

: CLASS : approval. Include name of school and 

! ACTIVITIES group represented. 

3 SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 


Dept. ST-1, 115 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 








METALS FOR 
. HANDICRAFT 





¢ ALUMINUM « BRASS « COPPER * PEWTER 


@ Flat Sheet 
@ Accessories 


@ Circles @ Tooling Sheet 
@ Kits @ Designs @ Tools 


Aluminum and Pewter Discs 
still available for making trays. 


We also supply Designs, Asphaltum and Remover, 
Steel Wool, Plastic Luster, Brushes, Free Directions, etc. 


FREE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Your order shipped same day received. We 
prepay delivery on cash orders. 
Free Price List sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 


(Formerly named Brass & Copper Sales Co.) 
2817 Laclede Ave. Dept. SJ-1 St. Louis 3, Mo. 








YOU CAN BUY 


From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PRINTING 


With Complete Confidence 





Standard 


220-230 S. First St. 





OFFICE SUPPLY 


Company 


Louisville, Ky. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you find 
helpful, interesting 





Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings for 
teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just print- 
ed, include such curricular ma- 
terials as pictures, maps, charts, ex- 
hibits, posters. These are useful either 
to cumulative development of units 
of work or to enrich and supplement 
traditional courses of study. Also 
helps schools and teachers build their 
own visual educational files. 


To give you scope of subjects, here 
are but a few—Africa, Aluminum, 
Animals, Birds, Butterflies, Caterpillars, 
Chocolate, Conservation, Dairy Products, 
Frogs, Gardening, Interior Decorating, 
Jet Planes, Mexico, Oranges, Reptiles, 
Rubber, Seal Life, Textiles, Weather. 


If further interested— This 28-page 
booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by 
BRUCE MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, 
Cal., 50¢ postpaid. Write to BOX 369, 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of inexpensive, refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
give you a fine, 


little lift. STINT 
=) GS GUM = 


Just try it. 
CHEWIN a a 






















HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 





Oklahoma City Chattanooga 








Approved List of 
National Contests for Schools 


The National Contest Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-Schodl|/ 
Principals is in the process of preparing it H 
second annual listing of approved national 
school contests. Those contests approved 
by the committee will be published in Feb- 
ruary Bulletin, the official publication o 
the association. The first listing appeared 
in the October Bulletin. 

The committee, headed by George A 
Manning, principal, Muskegon (Mich) 
senior high school, has set up criteria which 
serve as an educational guide to business 
and industry of the kind of contests school 
desire and need. The committee wa 
established at the request of school ad: 
ministrators for the purpose of screening 
the numerous contests offered to school 
by industrial, business, and_ institutional 
firms as well as organizations and associé 
tions. 
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A Power-Full Future — * 
Thanks to Coal! 











































— * Stee ag ae : } 
TARta ay : 
More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 
of the}; 
school Huge electric generating plants like this bum as much 
ing Its as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
tional better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 
proved 
n Feb- . y ; , 
me One of the fastest growing needs in America nomical fuel—better preparation plus better 
10n today is the need for more electric power. To combustion equipment make it possible to get 
peared | meet this demand, electric utilities have ex- more energy per ton than ever before. 
° ° T y, ¢ 
panded more rapidly than any other industry Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal 
A in America. This has required more and more will be the nation’s most abundant, economical, 
ge AB tuel—most of it coal. and dependable source of heat and power. 
Mich.) Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead 
which® to take the place long occupied by steel as 
en coal’s leading customer. 
ust There are sound reasons why electric utilities ellen len tenlenlentetenteatereetenentens | 
schools are relying so heavily on coal: Coal is Ameri- Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 4 
e was cas most abundant fuel—representing 92% of a = ne — j 
ol ad: the nation’s fuel reserves. Coal is America’s {containing free teaching aids on bituminous 
most dependable fuel—mined by a progressive, j coal. This packet moludes special materials 4 
eening highly-mechanized industry that ke ace for the teacher, with specimen capies of j 
‘ “ ge ae Inc 1 ry a at can ep pace | items, available for classroom | distr nition, H 
with the demand. Coal is America’s most eco- including the new illustrate oklet, “The 
schoo ‘ Bituminous Coal Story,” and the’ latest i 
utional we i U.S.A. Coal Map. (PLEASE PRINT) H 
ssocia: BITUMINOUS COAL j Name i 
| Street | 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 1 City Zone__ State i 
A DeranrmMeNT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION I positi 1 
osition 
Washington, D. C. © uniamniieninsanineanenanindimansananananin 
RNAI 
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Library 
Facilities 
At U. of K. 


RAPIDLY RISING to a position 
as one of the South’s leading 
research centers is the University 
of Kentucky’s Margaret |. King 
Library where the student has 
access to well over half a million 
volumes and finds a_ full-time 
staff of nearly 50 persons to 


—A Corner of the Browsing Room serve him. 


With an annual accession rate of approximately 30,000 volumes, the King 
Library is the fastest growing university library in the South, and is the young- 
est in the entire United States to attain a collection in excess of 500,000. 


Even more impressive than its rate of growth, however, is the qualitative 
soundness of the U.K. library. Chief among the special collections for which 
it is noted is the Samuel M. Wilson Library, a magn-tic attraction for his- 
torians, writers and other researchers into Kentuckiana. 


The King Library is operated on the basic principle that a great library 
results from adequacy in books, personnel, and buildings—in exactly that 
order of importance. 








Second Semester at U.K. —Feb. 2-May 31 


For information about admission and courses, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















